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SUMMARY 



The project investigated three orthogonal dimensions of school 
districts: per pupil wealth, urbanization, and socio-economic status* 
and three aspects of schools: socio-economic status, the weighting of 
teacher behaviors by principals, and type of supervisory organizations, 
in relation to the level or status of, and in relation to the valuing of, 
two orthogonal sets of teacher characteristics. The first set was 
comprised of task performance variables, encompassing skill in teaching 
reading, arithmetic and science, separated for primary and intermediate 
teachers, while the second set was comprised of personal-social variables 
encompassing warmth -spontaneity, classroom organization, educational 
vlexjpoint, emotional stability and Involvement in teaching as a career. 

The sample was comprised of approximately S50 teachers draxm from 
52 schools in 20 Indiana school systems. 

The results indicated that school districts above the state average 
in socio-economic status (as Indexed by either median family income or 
median education level) hold a very substantial advantage in attracting 
and maintaining Intermediate teachers superior in task performance, but 
there is no general relationship betxjeen the task performance of primary 
teachers or the level of personal -social characteristics of primary or 
intermediate teachers and any major dimension of school districts. The 
valuing of teacher characteristics is almost wholly coordinate to the 
presence of a supervisory organization in the school district. Districts 
with supervisory organizations show differential valuation of teacher 
characteristics, with personal-social attributes being valued as those 
associated with the success of primary teachers, with task performance 
not valued, while among intermediate teachers, task performance is valued, 
but personal-social characteristics are not valued as characteristics 
associated X'?ith teacher success. 




The socio-economic status of individual schools* the way in v^ich 
principals weight particular teacher behaviors, and the degree of 
urbanization of the school district were found to be generally unrelated 
to either the level of teacher charact erf. sties, or the valuing of teacher 
characteristics. The per pupil x^ealth of school districts was found to be 
important primarily as a determinant of which school districts had super- 
visory organizations, thus, wealth has an indirect rather than a direct 
influence on teacher characteristics. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Ai a form of \/ork, teaching occupies an ambiguous position bet^* 7 een 
the akllltd occupations and the traditional professions. Like the tra- 
ditional professions, teaching ideally involves substantial latitude for 

prwtioner in interpreting his specific work tasks and in developing 
individual style and approach in performing them. It is because teaching 
has this professional side that the characteristics of teachers are im- 
portant— these characteristics enter into and are presumable Important 
determinants of the way in which the work is Interpreted and the style in 
which it is conducted by individual practitioners. 

Unlike the traditional professions, however, teaching, and especially 
public school teaching, is closely bound to a work organization, the school 
system, which in turn is inextricably bound to the community which supports 
it. A teacher does not "practice" in the traditional sense, rather, he is 
employed, as one is employed in the skilled occupations, and his employer 
does In fact have a role in interpreting the work, in regulating the style 
«nd manner in which it is conducted, and in setting the criteria for work 
success and evaluating the extent to which the practitioner or employee is 
successful. 

This ambiguity in the occupational position of teaching suggests that 
if one is to understand the work, he must view it along two quite different 
dimensions: that of individual variability in the characteristics of the 
practitioner, and, that of the xTork organization in which the practitioner 
is esqiloyed. 

Xqachqy C haracteristics . Although it is currently fashionable to 
study "teacher behavior" rather than "teacher characteristics," the 
difference between the two is procedural rather than substantive. Studies 
in teacher behavior focus on the actions of the teacher in the classroom 
and on the interpretation of these actions. Insofar as the actions are 
consistent from day to day however, observations of them leads ultimately 
to an induction about the behaviors of the teacher and to statements which 
Interpret these behaviors as characterizing him. For example, under the 
Impetus of Flander's system (7) for observing classroom beha^or, teadiers 
become characterized as "direct" or "indirect”. 

The more traditional approach to teacher characteristics differs from 
the "teacher behavior" approach in that the behavioral characteristics 
utilized are either those which have been induced from studies of the 
behavior of the general population, or some segment of it, or else charac- 
teristics formulated in some theory, operationalized, then applied to the 
population. After some validity has been established for measures 
of characteristics developed in either of these two ways, an attempt may 
be made to examine their relationship to teaching with the hope of showing 



that certain characteristics identifiable in the general population hold 
a particular relevance to teaching. An example of the application of 
characteristics induced from a segment of the general population then 
applied to teachers may be found in Soar's (1C) recent use of character- 
istics from the MMPI as presage variables in his study of teacher classroom 
processes. An example of the application of a theoretically based character- 
istics to teaching lies in a recent study by York (26) in which relations 
were examined between the scales in Edward's Personal Preference Inventory, 
based on H.A. Murray's need theory, and beginning teacher problems, 
largely the writer might point out, without significant results. 

Whether one uses the teacher behavior approach to teacher character- 
istics or the more traditional ("presage variable") approach to them de- 
pends primarily on the kind of risk he wishes to take. The teacher behavior 
approach minimizes the risk of finding that the characteristics he utilizes 
are "occupationally irrelevant" to teaching, since he Induces the character- 
istics from observing the behavior exhibited in the performance of the work. 
This procedure, on the other hand, introduces a kind of theoretical risk 
in that the characteristics described and utilized may be dissociated from 
current theoretical viexTpoints in psychology. The risk in the traditional 
approach are exactly the reverse, namely, one uses characteristics of 
theoretical relevance, thus minimizing this risk, but the risk of finding 
that these characteristics have no special bearing on teaching is high. 

With respect to the two types of risks noted above, the present study 
sought primarily to minimize the risk that the characteristics examined 
would be occupationally irrelevant. At the same time, the risk of 
dissociation with a particular psychological theory v?as talcen. 

In developing the measures of the characteristics examined in this 
study, the writer continued to assume, as in previous studies (20, 21) 
that teaching, and especially elementary school teaching, involves the 
interplay of two different sets of characteristics. One of these sets 
Involves the problem-solving skills of the teacher in diagnosing learning 
difficulties, and organizing or sequencing learning materials. This 
set of skills is llniced to the professional side of teaching in the 
sense that one of the distinguishing characteristics of a profession is 
that the practitioners are confronted x^ith highly specific problems for 
which there are no routine, pre-learned solutions. To use the language 
of an earlier page, the practitioner must interpret the nature of the task 
before him and move toward some resolution of It. 

The second set of characteristicsv:as draxm, broadly speaking, from 
the personal-social domain. It is important, however, not to see these 
characteristics simply as personality traits. Rather, they represent a 
diverse set of characteristics Including preferences for particular 
approachs to instruction, elements of personality attributes, and what 
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Ryans' (17) has labeled "teaching style." These characteristics are dis- 
tinctly a-theoretlcal from a psychological viewpoint, having been derived, 
for the most part, from empirical studies of teacher classroom processes 
or teacher school- linked behavior. 

In sum, aside from the assumption that one expects an Interplay be- 
tween the problem-solving skills of the teacher and his personal -social 
characteristics, the teacher characteristics entering the study were 
chosen wholly because they held the promise to be occupationally relevant 
characteristics, not because they are attached to one or another psycho- 
logical theory. This Is not to say that It Is impossible to interpret 
the relevance of the characteristics to the work of teaching from a 
theoretical viewpoint, but only to say that the characteristics were not 
derived from a particular theoretical context In psychology. 

The Work Oraanlgatlon . As Edward Gross ( 9) has suggested, the work 
organisation consists of those work roles, customs, routines, beliefs 
and values which. In combination, form a system by which some goal, a 
good or service, is produced. While all societies have work organisations. 
In an industrial society they are clearly highly organised and complex. 

With respect to teaching, one can, as Gross has suggested, identify two 
work organisations. The professional association is one, the school, or 
more exactly for the public school teacher, the school system, is the 
other. In this study, the school system, rather than the professional 
association, is viewed as the primary work organisation for the elementary 
school teacher. 

Because the work organisation is multi-faceted, it may be examined 
from store than one perspective. Two such perspectives are employed herein: 
a psychological, or perhaps a social-psychological perspective, and an 
economic perspective. Viewed in psychological perspective, the school 
system as a work organisation may be seen as the social unit which has 
control of much of the reinforcement, positive and negative, available to 
the practicing teacher. For the beginning teacher, the sch^l system of 
course controls his very employment, while for experienced teachers some 
control of salary and of social approval or disapproval, both presumably 
powerful secondary reinforcers, lie in the authority system. Formally 
speaking, either supervisory personnel or principals, or in some cases 
both, have direct control over the relnforcers. It is also true, however, 
that other teachers, especially senior teachers, may exercise substantial 
control either by holding the sanctions of the group of practitioners, such 
as social exclusion, criticism or direct hostility, or by having especially 
good access to the authority structure, hence to the sanctions it holds. 

In short, the school district has at its disposal the means by which to 
Influence, and to a degree control, the behavior of the teacher. 
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From the viewpoint of this study, it is important to note than when 
one has control of important reinforcing agents, he also has control of 
the occasions upon which they will be delivered. This is to say that he 
hsis control of the criteria which are to be met in order to avoid a 
negative reinforcement or to gain a positive one. By this mechanism, the 
school district can, within certain economic limits, develop and maintain 
a set of criteria concerning what kinds of behavior are "successful” in 
the school district. 

Turning now to the work organization in economic perspective, there 
are two reasons why this perspective must enter the present study. First, 
there has been substantial recent work in which the school district is 
treated as directly analogous to the commercial'- Industrial firm for which 
factor inputs -product outputs or production functions may then be generated. 
By utilizing pupil achievement as the product measure, the extent to which 
achievement. Intelligence and socio-economic status conrolled, is a function 
of school district wealth, per pupil expenditure, teacher quality, salary, 
and other input variables common to school systems may then be examined. 

Such studies are important to the present study because some of them, such 
as that by Coleman (3)*, indicate that teacher characteristics, even 
crudely indexed, are associated with a significant portion of the variance 
of pupil achievement when other variables are controlled, while others, 
such as those by H.T. James (11) and Kiesling (12) suggest community 
economic variables holding significant associations to pupil performance, 
thus providing a clue to variables which may be associated also with 
teacher characteristics in communities of different types. 

Second, from an economic viewpoint there is no escaping the fact 
that teachers offer a marketable service, and that there is competition 
among the "firms" for this service. All teachers, however, do not offer 
the same quality of service, nor do all school systems equally compete for 
these services since some lie at a disadvantage in wealth, cultural level, 
location or working conditions. Thus one might anticipate that if an 
occupationally relevant set of teacher characteristics can be identified, 
and if these characteristics are associated with the quality of teaching, 
these characteristics will be differentially distributed across school 
districts. 

Oblectives . The study had three major objectives: 

1. To continue the development of measures of the problem-solving 

skills and the personal-social characteristics of elementary school 
teachers, and to substantiate^ the occupational relevance of these 
measures . 



The Coleman study was net intended as a production-function study of course, 
but many of the results of the study appear essentially In this form. 



2. To determine the way in which these characteristics are distributed 
across school districts when they are classified according to the 
social and economic variables underglrdlng the communities In 
which they lie, and according to selected aspects of school 
district organizational structure. 

3. To determine the relationships between the social and economic 
characteristics of school-communities and the teacher characteristics 
associated with success In these communities, thus, to learn which 
teacher characteristics are accorded value In school communities 
differing In their social and economic characteristics. 

In addition to these major objectives, the study also had a number of 
minor objectives, most of them Involving the examination of the level 
(or status) of teacher characteristics and the teacher characteristics 
Identified with success In relation to sub-clusters of variables. Two 
principal sub-clusters were employed. One X7as associated with Individual 
schools. Including socio-economic status, the personal characteristics of 
the principal, and the values placed by principals on certain types of 
teacher behaviors. The second cluster Involved the experience characteristics 
of teachers. Including not only total teaching experience, but also experience 
in the particular school and school system with which she was associated. 

The objectives Involving these sub-clusters of variables were regarded as 
minor only In the sense that they were not the central determinants of 
the design of the study. As determinants of results, however, certain of 
the variables turned out to be of substantial Importance. 

The major objectives of the study were accomplished In two separate 
phases. The first phase, extending from 1964-1966, wholly Involved the 
development and substantiation of the measures of teacher characteristics. 

While a number of different types of empirical studies were conducted 
during this phase, all were aimed at testing the validity of the Instruments. 
The second phase, extending from 1966-1968, consisted wholly of designing 
and conducting a state-wide sample survey of elementary teacher characteristics 
and their differentiation according to school district types. 
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As observed in the preceding chapter, two different sets of teacher 
characteristics were of interest In the project. One of these sets deals 
with the problem solving skills of the teacher in application to her 
"work" or Instructional tasks. The other set deals with her school-linked 
personal-social characteristics. 

The measurement of selected problem solving skills was accomplished 
by two separate forms of the same instrument, one form for intermediate 
teachers and one form for primary teachers. The problem-tasks in these 
forms were structurally parallel, but with the exception of one task, 
the content of the tasks was adjusted to the particular grade range taught, 
l.e. primary or intermediate. 

The measurement of the personal-social characteristics was accomplished 
by means of selected items from D.G. Ryan's Teacher Characteristics Schedule, 
reconstituted into new scales, together with txjo new scales added by the 
writer.* 

The group of instruments used in the study were given the over-arching 
title "Behavioral Dimensions of Teaching," and the components were then 
separately titled, "Instructional Tasks — Primary;" "Instructional Tasks-- 
Intermediate" and "Characteristics Schedule." 

In the material which follows, the instructional tasks are first 
described, then their validity discussed. Next the Characteristics Schedule 
is discussed in conjunction with four pilot studies in which data bearing 
on its validity, and its final revision, were obtained. 

Instructional Tasks . 

The five tasks in each form of this instrument appeared in exactly 
the same order in each: Tasks 1 and 2 were tasks in teaching reading. 

Task 3 and 4 were tasks in teaching arithmetic, and Task 5 was a task in 
teaching science. Compared to similar instruments used in earlier studies 
by the author, the instruments in question emphasized the subject-matter 
scope of the teacher's problem-solving skills in teaching rather than his 
depth of skill in a particular subject. Thus the instruments may be con- 
sidered appropriate for sample-survey work in which an overall assessment 
of teacher instructional problem solving skills is of interest, but in- 
appropriate to diagnostic work or to experimental designs in which depth 
is important. 



A detailed discrip tion of the development of the problem-solving tasks 
and the personal-social scales is given in Appendix 1. Tasks and scales 
developed during the project but not employed in the sample survey portions 
of it are also discussed in this Appendix. 
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Task 1 is identical in both the primary and intermediate forms. In 
this task a list of 36 Oolch ^^rds which have been read on sight by a pupil 
is presented to the teacher. The pupil made ten errors in the list; the 
errors made are written in. The problem for the teacher is to group the 
errors and place an appropriate label on each group. Both the groupings 
and the labels are scored. 

Task 2 is very highly similar in both the primary and intermediate 
forms. In it the response protocol of a pupil who orally read a passage 
appropriate to her grade level (5th grade in the intermediate tasks 2nd 
grade in the primary task), together with her responses to comprehension 
questions over the passage is first observed by the teacher, who is instruct- 
ed to examine the various word errors and answers to the comprehension 
questions. Subsequently, the teacher is Instructed to examine six reading 
exercises and four passages with the objective of rating each one on a three 
point scale in accord with their relevance to obtaining additional pertinent 
Information about the reading skills of the pupil. Separate scores are 
given for the teacher's ability to handle the passages and her ability to 
handle the exercises. 

Task 3 varies beti^een the primary and intermediate forms more than 
any other of the tasks. In the intermediate form of this task the teacher 
examines an arithmetic exercise of mixed problems and examples completed 
by a pupil at 5th grade level. The pupil's response protocol has been 
fixed in such a way that he systematically misses problems in some form- 
classes and randomly errs in others. The teacher's problem is to rate on 
a three point scale each of ten statements about the errors made in accord 
with the degree to which she would focus on a particular type of error if 
a follow-up interview were held with the pupil. 

In the primary form of this task, the teacher examines addition and 
subtraction examples completed by a pupil at advanced second or low third 
grade level. Again, the response protocol has been fixed with systematic 
and random errors in different form-classes. Rather than rating statements 
about errors, however, the primary teacher is Instructed to examine ten 
activities and exercises in arithmetic (many of which are given in pictorial 
form) and rate each one on a three point scale according to its pertinence 
as follow-up activity for the pupil, given errors he made. It should be 
noted that this task is structurally Identical to Task 2 (reading) as well 
as similar to Task 3 in the intermediate form. 

Task 4 is structurally identical in the primary and intermediate forms. 
In the Intermediate form the teacher is asked to rank seven division problems 
in the order of their difficulty for Intermediate pupils, while in the 
primary form she is asked to rank eight addition problems in the order of 
their difficulty for primary pupils. 



Task 5 in both the primary and intermediate forms asks the teacher to 
examine 25 science-related questions posed by children ® 

questions into groups vtiteti might be used as the basis of sci®»ce units. 

For the primary teachers, the questions listed were drawn fr^ those 
asked by primary pupils, while intermediate teachers observed a list drawn 

by’intermedl«te pupil., tte basis for 
task, which may be of some interest to the reader, is discussed in detail 

in Appendix 1. 

The emphasis on the structure of the tasks in the descriptions 
is pertinent primarily because the structure of the task iU one 
of the kinds of intellectual operations required by it. Thus, parallel 
structure in the tasks for primary and intermediate teachers assures that 
each group performs the same operations in their tasks. epe on o 
structure among tasks in the same form, on the other han , prov 
possibility that a factor attributable to an intellectoal . 

Lch as inaction, may be extracted from the tasks 

subject matter content. For example. Task 1 and Task 5 both require 

inductively formed groups, but in divergent subject matters. 

and 3 also^require inductions, but the number of comply m«iiv 

to bo made both before and after the Inductions are made is substantially 

greater than in Task 1 and 5. If the discrimination-induction ope’^ation 

required in Task 2 and 4 transcends their subject-matter, however, they 

should show common variance. Task 4 is less clearly an inductive task 

than the other four tasks , and involves a programming or * 

based partly on discrimination and partly on previously attained concepts. 

Instructional Task Validity . The type of validity appropriate to 
the tasks in question is construct validity Insofar there is no ®*a8 ® 
criterion against which their validity may be ultimately judged, ^s well 
as involving the use of multiple criteria, construct validity also embraces 

the other major types of validity. 

‘Ihe content validity of the tasks presents a complex question. The 
nub of this question lies in deciding what the relevant universes of content 
are. and how it is one knows when he has properly sampled them. Three 
universes are relevant, namely, the universe of content 
in elementary schools, the universe of content held by some person or 
as that idiich ought to be taught, and then a quite different 
of the operations performed by teachers when they teach the content. The 
first two of these universes overlap, and it is from the overlapping area 
that the writer attempted to draw the content of the tasks. Knowledge 



*A reading task structurally similar to Task 4 was constructed and used 
in several preliminary studies. The study by Brown (deserped at a latp 
point) showed that performance this task was negatively relapd to pup 
gains, however, and it was subsequently dropped from the battery. 
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that the content is drawn from the overlapping area is only probabilitic, 
however, with the probability guaged, in the present case, by the extent 
to which the content utilized recurs across the common textbooks in reading, 
arithmetic and science in the elementary school. While the use of content 
common to textbooks enhances the probability that a particular teacher 
cbes in fact teach that content, the possibility nonetheless remains that 
in the deviations among school systems and schorls there is some school 
that does not teach the content sampled by the tasks. 

The separation of the instructional tasks Into primary and Intermediate 
forms of course increases the probability that a teacher teaches the content 
sampled in the form of the tasks he takes, but this probability is far 
from perfect. For example, a task which Is content valid for third grade 
teachers in arithmetic will almost certainly not be equally valid for first 
grade teachers. Unless separate tasks are designed for each grade level 
this problem cannot be fully solved. xhe means for dealing with it in 
this study was to balance the grade level of the content across various 
taskvS so that teachers from various grade levels within each grade range 
had about equal opportunity. 

The extent to which the universe of ope^rations performed by elementary 
teachers is represented in the tasks is unknoT>m because the universe of 
operations performed by elementary teachers is in fact unknown. It Is of 
course hypothslzed that the operations sampled by the tasks are dra^^n 
from this universe. Knowledge that this universe has been sampled is not 
direct, rather, it is inferred from the ability of the tasks to meet the 
full range of criteria employed to establish the construct validity, the 
^'occupational relevance" of the task. 

The concurrent and predictive validity of the tasks varied from task 
to task. In an earlier study of beginning teachers (21) Task 1 was 
concurrently associated (p<05) with teaching success, as appraised by 
supervisory personnel, at the end of the second year of teaching experience, 
but scores taken before teaching began did not predict success on the 
same criterion. Performance on Task 1 and Task 2 for intermediate teachers, 
was shown by Broi^m ( 2 ) to be concurrently associated (p*10) with pupil 
gain in reading achievement during a special remedial program given during 
the summfer in a metropolitan area. The relationships between teacher per- 
formance and pupil achievement (post-test scores on the Stanford adjusted 
by analysis of covariance for pre-test scores) was not perfectly linear, 
however, with teachers scoring in the high average range (5 to 8 points 
out of 10 points) obtaining the better gains. Two aspects of this study 
should be further noted. First, Task 2 for primary teachers was not used 
in the study, hence its validity against the criterion employed remains 
unknown. Second, while the pupils in the program were of normal Intelligence 
and were drawn from grades4-S, they nonetheless represent a population of 
pupils who had not adequately responded to normal reading Instruction, and 
may therefore comprise an inadequate group against which to guage the relevance 
jf teacher task performance to achievement gain among ts^lcal pupils. 







Among beginning teachers Tasks 3 and 4 (arithmetic) for intermediate 
teachers were shown both to predict (p<01) success, as rated by supervisory 
personnel, at the end of the second year of teaching experience, and to be 
concurrently associated (p<.05) with success on the same criterion. Among 
experienced teachers the same tasks were also associated (px05) with 

teacher success, again on the criterion of supervisory rating. In 
addition, these two tasks were those most strongly associated with teacher 
performance in a study (20) which showed that pupils passing between pairs 
of 4th and 5th grade teachers who were high (above the median) in task 
performance in teaching arithmetic achieved significantly more, by the . 
middle of grade 5, intelligence and previous achievement controlled, than 
did pupils passing between pairs of 4th and 5th grade teachers who were 
low (below the median) in task performance. 

Finally, Tasks 1, 3 and 4 were the principal contributors to a pooled 
Z score derived from a total of eight teaching tasks in reading arithmetic 
which predicted (along with selected factors from Ryans' TCS) which be- 
ginning teachers would be viewed by principals as having discipline problems, 
and problems with setting appropriate levels of expectation for pupils in 
the elementary grades. 

As the foregoing review suggests, the validity evidence available 
was much greater at the onset of the sample survey phases of the project 
for Tasks 1-4 in the intermediate form than for any of the remaining 
tasks. Indeed, that Tasks 2-4 in the primary form and Task 5 in both the 
intermediate and primary form might be shown to have reasonable validity 
was predict ted largely on their parallelism with tasks for which substantial 
validity evidence was available* 

Characteristics Schedule . 

The reconstruction of Ryans* Teacher Characteristics Schedule was 
carried out in two phases. In the first phase, described in detail in 
Appendix 1, 230 of the 350 items, and 3 of the 10 scales in the original 
instrument were eliminated. At the same time, two scales were under con- 
struction which were ultimately placed in the Characteristics Schedule* 

The second phase began with Form E66 of the schedule, which included 120 
items from the original TCS and 30 new items. Three major pilot studies* 
were conducted with Form E66, while a fourth pilot study involved only 
one of the new scales placed in Form E66. 



These studies were pilot studies only in the eyes of this investigator. 
For the graduate students who conducted them, they were dissertations. 
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The Quinn Study (14) . This study focused on two questions: 1) whether 

there were differences in the personal-social characteristics of teachers 
in inner-city schools and teachers in fringe area middle class schools, 
and 2) whether these characteristics were differentially valued in the two 
types of schools as Indicated by the characteristics of teachers rated 
high versus those rated low by principals in these schools. The occasion 
for these questions stemmed from the results of an earlier study of 
beginning teachers by the writer which indicated that the scales on the 
original TCS predicted who would be viewed as successful in systems 
composed largely of middle class schools, but did not predict who would 
be viewed as successful in systems composed largely of working class schools, 
although score levels in the two types of systems did not differ. The 
problem in the latter study lay in the confounding of the socio-economic 
status of schools with the type of system in which they were located. 

This difficulty was corrected in the Quinn study. 

The study was conducted in a large metropolitan area, from which 
seven inner-city elementary schools, having 102 teachers, and nine middle 
class elementary schools, having 111 teachers, were drawn. The teachers 
completed Form E66 of the Characteristics Schedule, and principals sub- 
sequently ranked the teachers in four quarters (forced rating) according 
to their over-all success. In addition, several items of Information, 
including age, experience in the system and the like were obtained from 
teachers . 

The Scales appearing in Form E66 were as follows: 

X--Warm, friendly understanding versus cool aloof (28 items) 

Y- -Responsible, business-like versus shipshod (28 items) 

Z- -Stimulating imaginative versus dull, routine (24 items) 

R-Rl — Attitude toward pupils (34 items) 

Q- -Attitude toward school staff (30 items) 

B--Child-centered versus subject-centered (30 items) 

S— Emotional adjustment (30 items) 

TI- -Teacher Involvement (14 items) 

AGS — Authority centering versus authority sharing (16 items) 

Among these scales the first seven were derivatives of the original 
TCS, while the last two were experimental scales, the final one of which 
(the ACS) was designed to be added to the B scale. 



*The scale labels follow those established by Ryans, except for TI and ACS, 
which are new scales. 
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The results o£ the study were quite similar to those in the study o£ 
beginning teachers. There were no differences in score levels between 
types of schools, but teachers rated high in middle class schools showed 
significantly higher scores on scales X (warm, friendly), scale Z (stimulating, 
imaginative) and TI (Teacher Involvement) than did teachers rated low. 

In Inner-city schools there were no differences on any scale between teachers 
rated high and those rated low. 

Although these results were generally quite satisfactory, two difficulties 
remained with Form E66j the first was the very great overlap of items be- 
tween the scales, a problem discussed in detail in Appendix 1. The second 
was shrinkage in the reliability coefficients for the revised scales compared 
to those obtained from preceding sub-studies using the same scales with 
graduate students, and shown in Appendix 1, A massive revision of the 
structure of the Sbhedule was therefore once more undertaken in an effort 
to increase the homogeneity of the scales and decrease overlap between 
them. In the meantime, however, Yoder initiated his study with Form E66, 
and Mills her study utilizing the Teacher Involvement scale. These studies 
will therfore be described before discussion of the revision of E66. 

The Voder Study (25 ) . The question in £ocus in this study was whether 
the scales in the Schedule could be used to predict the occurence of 
teaching problems in student teaching among elementary and secondary 
preparatory teachers attending a small, church-related college in Indiana, 
like the Quinn Study, the questions posed in this study rested in part on 
the results of an earlier study by the writer (22) in which certain TCS 
scales were shown to predict the occurence of problems in discipline, teach- 
ing reading, and setting pupil expectancy levels among beginning teachers. 

The 108 student teachers involved in this study completed the Schedule 
in late August, then went immediately to their student teaching asslgment. 

In October, Yoder sent to each supervising teacher a problem rating sheet of 
his own design, covering the following areas: knowledge of subject-matter, 

lesson planning, pupil motivation, classroom management, teacher-pupil rapport, 
pupil evaluation, teacher conflcence, and interpersonal school-staff relation- 
ships. Within each of these areas numerous items explicating the problem 
area were given, and the teacher checked off the occurence of the problems 
stated in these specific items as they occured between October and January, 
returning the problem rating sheet at the end of the semester. 

The results of this study were again quite satisfactory. The problem 
areas and the Schedule scales significantly predicting them are shown in 
T^ble 2-1. 
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TABLE 2- If Relationshlpa between Problems Encountered in Student Teaching 



Compared to the earlier study by the writer, the ability of scales 
Y, Z and Q to predict classroom namagement problems was considerably en- 
hanced In the study by Yoder, while the discrimination ability of the X 
scale continued at about the same level. Beyond this point, the problem 
categories In the two studies are not fully comparable. Nonetheless, It 
seemed apparent that a drastic shortening of X, Y, Z and Q scales had not 
decreased their validity, and had perhaps Increased It, at least on the 
criterion of the prediction of classroom problems. It should be noted 
that Yoder did not employ either the Teacher Involvement Scale oi: the ACS 
In the analysis of lii’.s data, hence, results for these scales were not 
available. 

The Mills Study 03) . In this study, the concurrent relationships of 
the Career Motivation Scale (CMS) and the Teacher Involvement Scale (TIS) 
to selected aspects of career development patterns were examined among 
326 female elementary education graduates, three to five years after gradu- 
ation. Although the study Involved the CMS, a scale not used In the project, 
as well as the TiS, the results Involving both of these scales, and other 
factors, are Important to the Interpretation of the validity of the Involvement 
scale. 

Among Mills' findings were that whether a teacher remained In or 
dropped out of teaching during the first 3-5 years depended on (p<^'.001 in 
all cases) husbandb salary, number of children, and CMS score level. TIS 
score level, however, was not related to whether the teacher remained In or 
dropped out of teaching. TIS scores were nonetheless positively related to 
several other factors, namely, definite plans to return to teaching versus 
no plans (pt005); plans to remain in teaching versus plans to quit (p<001): 






SCALE 



X 



z 



Q 




Classroom 

management 



Fupll motl-- 
vatlon 



F*i7.44 F-25.47 F-16.78 F-13.83 

(. 01 ) (. 001 ) (. 001 ) (. 001 ) 



F*4.10 

(.05) 



Teacher- 

pupil rapport 



F=6.94 

(. 01 ) 



F-4.78 

(.05) 
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satisfaction versus dissatisfaction vith teaching (p<.001); having a mother 
vho was a teacher versus having one who was not (pi* 05); having husband in 
a lower middle class or working class occupation versus a middle class 
occupation (p<.05); having one or more children versus having no children 
(p<05); teaching at a single grade level versus shifting grade levels (p<05); 
teaching special classes or substitute teaching (p^05) and reporting that 
the preparatory teacher education program was adequate versus reporting it 
to be Inadequate (p<05). An additional finding of importance was that the 
CMS was uncorrelated with the TIS. 

The fact that the CMS discriminated those who remained in teaching 
versus those who dropped ouc, while the TIS did not make this discrimination, 
seemed to damage the valldlt3r of the TIS. This result came about in a 
logical way, however. When all graduates are considered, there is a positive 
relationship between TIS scores and having one or more children. In the 
sfsme group, there is a negative relationship between remaining in teaching 
and having one or more children. Because these two relationships run in 
opposite directions, it is unlikely that TIS scores will be associated 
with remaining In teaching since a substantial portion of those with higher 
scores drop out for reasons of pregnancy. If the group is changed to 
Include only those currently engaged in teaching, the proper relationship 
does appear, namely, those who plan to quit teaching show much lower 
Involvement scores than those \iho (presumably until pregnancy catches 

up with them^ to remain in teaching. 

The results associated with the TIS in the study by Mills, together 
with the results reported in Appendix 1 (that instructional task score 
increases among undergraduates were closely associated with their TIS scores) 
strongly suggested that Involvement is an extremely Important teacher 
characteristic, and the decision was made to add it as a permanent part 
of the Characteristics Schedule. 

Revision Form E66 . 

As noted in the discussion of the Quinn study. Form E66 of the 
Characteristics Schedule suffered two serious deficiencies. The first 
was low reliabilities and the second, a serious overlap of items beti^een 
scales. To grasp the nature of the difficulties with the reliabilities, it 
is informative to observe Table 2-2 and 2'*3. Table 2-2 gives the inter- 
correlations among the scales, and Table 2-3 correlations between split- 
halves of the same scale. 



There is a positive correlation between TIS scores and scores on Scale X 
(warm, friendly), in an earlier study of beginning teachers a tendency for 
high scorers on Scale X to become pregnant was also observed. 
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Comparison of the correlations betiieen halves of the same scale T^lth 
correlations between scales presents a truly Incredible state of affairs. 

For example, the correlation between scales X and Z is .72, but the 
correlation between the halves of X Is only .34, and the halves of Z .25. 

The correlation of Y with Q Is .64, but the correlation of the Y halves is 
only .20, although the correlation between the Q halves Is a reasonable .52. 
This kind of situation arose from the fact that the items in each scale 
were relatively heterogeneous, which undoubtedly enhances the validity of 
the scales since the criteria against which validity Is appraised are 
heterogenous, but the same Item scored the same way appeared In more than 
one scale. For example, of 39 Items In scales Y and Q pooled, 13 were 
common to both scales and were scored the same way In each scale. Thus, 
only 26 of the Items between these scales had any opportunity to be correla- 
tional ly Independent. 

The initial effort to correct this problem was a second* attempt to 
factor analyze a matrix of phi coefficients generated from correlating each 
item with all the others. A coherent factor structure could not be obtained. 

!! ! The assumption was then made that the Individual item reliabilities were 

L too low for a factor analysis of Individual items, and factor analysis of 

the split-halves plus the ACS scale was conducted. The results, using a 
principal components method with varlmax rotation to orthogonal factors, 
were distinctly Interpret able. The three factors extracted and the loadings 
on each are shown in Table 3. 

The three factors extracted clearly represented scales Y, Q, R and S 
in one set; scale B In the second set; and scales X and Z in the third set. 

The first of these factors appeared to represent a general factor. On the 

' basis of the Yoder study, as well as the previous study of beginning teachers, 

I hox^ever, scales Q and Y ^t not scales R and S were known to predict problems 
with classroom management. Thus the general factor was split into two sub- 

i sets on the assumption that the validities of the two sub-sets of scales 
within it were not equal, even though both sets loaded on the same factor. 

^ The general factor was, hov/ever, also retained for experimental purposes. 

I I At this point, the second deficiency in Form E66, the overlap of items 

ii betV7een scales, remained. The extent of this problem may be viewed in 
Table 2-4, in which the number of items appearing on any one scale that also 

n appeared on some other scale may be observed. 

li 



^'The first attempt is mentioned in Appendix 1. 
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TABLE 2-4. Factor Loadlngoon Three Factors Extracted from the Split- 
halves of the Scales In Form E66, N«107,* 



VARIABLES 




factors’^ 






1 


2 


3 


ACS 




-80 




Xa 


46 




66 


Xb 




44 


61 


Ya 


61 






Yb 


63 






Za 






70 


Zb 






76 


Ra 


72 






Rb 


71 






Qa 


86 






Qb 


71 






Ba 




-63 




Bb 




-78 




Sa 


71 






Sb 


49 






^Factor loadings of less than 


.40 are excluded. 







**Only half the subjects were used in the analysis, with the other half 
retained for use in a cross -valldiat ion study. 
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TABLE 2- 


•5. Item Overlap Betx^reen the 


Scales 


of 


Fom E66. 




Scale 


Total 




Scale 






Total ^ 




items 












overlap* 






Y Z 


R 


Q 


B 


S 




X 


28 


2 13 


10 


3 


1 


7 


36 


Y 


24 


2 


5 


10 


2 


5 


26 


Z 


24 




4 


2 


1 


2 


24 


R 


34 






9 


0 


10 


38 


Q 


28 








0 


7 


31 


B 


30 










0 


4 


S 


30 












31 



4c 

The total overlap can exceed the number of items in the scale since a 
single item may appear on several scales. 



The solution to the overlap problem was simpler than one might infer 
from observation of Table 2-3. The conjoining of scales, for example, 

Q andV* removed a very great proportion of the overlap, while the remainder 
was removed by examining the blserlal r's for the items on each scale, 
then ordering the overlapping items to that scale with which they were 
most closely correlated. 

After the scales were re-organized, as described above, they were 
renamed. The conjoined scales X (warm, friendly) and Z (stimulating, 
imaginative) were renamed 'Warmth-spontaneity;" the conjoined scales Y 
(organized, business-like) and Q (attitude tov/ard school staff) were 
renamed "Organization;" the conjoined scales S (emotional stability) and 
R (attitude toward pupils) were renamed, "Stability;* while the conjoined 
scales B (educational viewpoint) and ACS (authority centering versus 
authority sharing) were renamed "Viewpoint." Low scores on the latter 
scale continued to be associated with a child-centered vle\^olnt, high 
scores, a subject -centered viewpoint. Thus, the seven scales from Form 
E66 were reduced to four scales. 
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Subsequently, each of the four new scales and the scales In the 
general factor were split Into random halves, and the reliability of each 
scale run using the scores of that half of the subjects In the Quinn study 
idio had not been used In the factor analysis. The results appear In 
Table 2-6. 





Adis db 

Scale 








Warmth" spon. 


Organlz. 


Vpt. 


Stab . 


General 


rxx .66 


.60 


.58 


.78 


.57 



While the reliability coefficients appearing In Table 2-6 were by 
no means as high as the writer would have liked, they represented a 
substantial Improvement over those for the old scales. Moreover, the 
fact that rxx for the general factor was lower than for Its component 
scales distinctly suggested that separating the Y-Q components and the 
R-S components In this factor had resulted In better reliabilities than 
leaving the general factor Intact. The viability of this separation was 
also borne out In a subsequent study. 

Following the revision of the scales In Form £66, another study was 
. launched jointly between CRP 2579 (Turner) and CRP 6-R235-2-12-1 (Denny) 

In which the relationships between teacher characteristics, teacher class- 
room behavior and pupil changes In creativity were examined. 

The IXimer -Denny Study (23) . This study fell Into two principal 
parts. In the first part, conducted wholly by Denny, observed teacher 
classroom behaviors were related to changes In creativity scores among 
sixth grade pupils. In the second part, conducted by both Denny and 
Turner, the teachers characteristics assessed by the revised scales In 
Form E66 were related to both the observed classroom behaviors of teachers 
and to changes In pupil creativity. 

Of the five measures of creativity adapted by Denny from those 
constructed by Guilford and others (10), four were found to be sufficiently 
reliable for use. These four were Redefinition (unusual uses for common 
objects). Fluency (having many Ideas), Flexibility (other uses for common 
objects), and Sensitivity (ability to thlnlc of problems associated with 
common situations or objects). 
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It should be noted that Redefinition differs from Flexibility 
primarily in that the former is verbal while the latter is pictorial. 

These measures were administered to 30 sixth grade classes in October 
and again in April. The resulting dependent variable was the April 
scores adjusted by analysis of covariance for the October scores and 
for intelligence. 

The observational schedule used by Denny was highly similar in format 
to the OScAR, but contained items held by Denny to be especially relevant 
to pupil creativity change as well as items Intended to describe the 
general classroom behaviors of the teacher. There were ten items in the 
Schedule, as follows: 

Motivational climate— use of threatening versus positively reinforcing 
stimuli; 

Pupil interest- -pupil eagerness and attention versus reluctance 
and irritability; 

Teacher-pupil relationship— teacher is attentive to pupil remarks, 
responds positively, etc., versus teacher Interference, abruptness, 
and the like; 

Pupil-pupil relationship — pupils refer positively to success of 
others, take responsibility, accept individual differences 
versus teasing, reluctance to share responsibility, etc. 

Pupil -initiative --teacher dominates classroom activity versus 
pupils dominate classroom activity; 

Teacher approach- -teacher paces lesson to build interest, has materials 
ready, concludes lesson while interest is high versus the opposite; 

Adaptation to individual differences --numerical index of the number 
of individuals to whom the teacher offers individual attention, 
times the number of times the teacher differentiates, by the 
number of minutes observed; 

Variation in materials and activities --number of different materials 
and activities used during total observation period; 

Encouragement of pupil divergent thinking- -teacher encourages 
divergent versus convergent thinking; 

Encouragement of unusual pupil responses --tally of reinforcements 
given for unusual (divergent) responses. 

Except as indicated above for specific items, the scoring of the items is 
accomplished by means of the observer assigning weights (positive to negative). 
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Each teacher in the study was observed three times, each time by 
three observers* The score used for each teacher was the mean of each 
item over observers over times observed. As elsewhere discussed by 
Denny (4), the items in the schedule are surprisingly reliable. 

The four revised scales of Form E66 x^ere related to both the observed 
items of teacher behavior and to the pupil creativity change by analysis 
of variance with each classroom serving as one degree of freedom. 

The results indicated that Warmth- spontaneity was associated with 
pupil increases in Redefinition (p<01) with Motivational climate (pc«10), 
Pupil-pupil relationships (pr. 10) and with Encouragement of Unusual 
Responses (pC.05), which were congruent X7lth Denny's finding that Pupil- 
pupil relationships and Motivational Climate were significantly related 
to increases in Redefinition. Over-all, these results suggested that 
Warmth-spontaneity is associated with positive reinforcing teacher class- 
room behaviors, certainly including the reinforcement of divergent pupil 
responses . 

Scores on the Organization scale, on the other hand, were negatively 
related to pupil increases in Fluency (p<.02) but positively related to 
Motivational Climate (p<10). Pupil Interest (p<05) and Teacher-pupil 
Relationship (pr .01). This result was congruent X7ith Denny's finding 
that Teacher-pupil relationship was negatively related to Fluency in- 
creases among pupils. These results, together with the knoxfledge that 
the Y and Q, scales from which the Organization scale was derived predict an 
absence of discipline problems in the classroom, strongly suggest that 
hi^er scores on the Organization scale are rather closely linked to firm 
classroom management -control procedures. Such a classroom appears to look 
good to the observer, but nonetheless leads to a decrease in pupil Fluency. 
It is quite thinkable, however, that a classroom of this kind leads to 
quite acceptable increases in convergent achievement. 

The results for the ViexTpolnt scale indicated that the more child- 
centered teacher (lower Viewpoint scores) maintained a better teacher 
approach (p<10), did more adaptation to Individual differences (p<05), 
used a greater variety of materials and activities (p<05) and had better 
general structuring for learning (a combination of items in the Denny 
schedule) (p<01), and obtained greater increases in pupil Flexibility 
(p<05) than did the more subject-centered teacher. Denny found Teacher 
Approach, but not the other items, to be associated with Flexibility 
increases. In the main, the results for the Viewpoint scale suggest that 
this scale is in some degree a measure of teacher flexibility, as Indexed 
by adaptation to individuals and use of a wider variety of materials and 
activities . 



Finally, the Teacher Involvement scale showed a quite strong re- 
lationship (p<P05) with the encouragement of pupil Initiative, but this 
relationship was Inverse, namely, Involvement leads to greater teacher 
domination of classroom activity. Perhaps this Is what one would expect 
from a person highly Involved In her work, Ik)netheless, there was a 
positive relationship between Involvement and pupil Increases In Redefi- 
nition. (p».07) 

Over-all, the results of the Turner-Denny study was Interpreted to 
be quite satisfactory, and the final revision of the Characteristics 
Schedule x^as then made. 

Characteristics Schedule . Form E67 . Form E57 of the Schedule re- 
presented only a slight revision from Form E66. Six Items, all of which 
were found to be malfunctioning when the new scales xfere devised, were 
dropped, while 16 Items were added. All 16 Items x^ere from a verbal 
Induction scale, the development of x^hlch Is discussed In Appendix 1. The 
movement of the Induction scale to the Schedule was done primarily to 
decrease the face to face testing time X7lth teachers which was approxi- 
mately one-half hour beyond the one hour and fifteen minute testing time 
alloted to It for the sample survey. Subsequently, all Items were clipped 
and placed In a box, thoroughly rotated, then drax?n out one by one and 
placed In the Schedule, producing a new, random sequence to tallying 160 
items. 

The Pugh Study. This study, by Richard Pugh, Associate Professor 

of Education at Indiana University, was conducted while t*^e sample survey 
was In progress. It Is reviewed In this place, however, because It 
represents an Important validity-reliability study of Form S67 of the 
Schedule conducted quite Independently of the principal Investigator. 

Only the validity phases of this study are discussed In this section, 
while the reliability data are discussed In the next section. 

The validity data In the study x^ere comprised of the Intercorrelations 
of the six scales appearing In the Characteristics Schedule and the 16 
factors from Cat tell 's 16 PF among 75 unselected experienced elementary 
teachers taking the M.S. in Education. The Importance of these data lie 
centrally In the extent to which the CS scales contain elements of 
personality characteristics commonly found In the general population, as 
opposed to elements of attributes which might be considered primarily 
characteristic of teachers. The correlations are shox^n in Table 2-7. 

A distinct constraint in Interpreting the relationships shoxm In 
Table 2-7 lies In fact that the factors In the 16 PF are themselves 
empirically derived, are perhaps not themselves fully validated, and 
have an oblique factor structure. Certainly there Is a question In the 
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TABLE 2-7 . Correlations 


amons the Scaled In Form E67 


and Factors 


of the 


16 Pg 


Personality Factor# 

Reserved* detached vs 
outgoing, warmhearted 


W-S 

.45^ 


Org. 

.13 


Vpt. 

-.13 


Stab. 

.25* 


TI 

.13 


Ind. 

-.16 


Less Intelligent vs 
more Intelligent 


.17 


.10 


-.25* 


.28* 


.21 


.40** 


Affected by feelings vs 
emotionally stable 


.33^ 


.25* 


-.23* 


.33** 


.17 


.46** 


Humble, mild vs 

assertive. Independent 


-.15 


-.12 


-.02 


.14 


-.19 


.09 


Sober, serious vs 
happy-go-lucky, gay 


.29** 


-.01 


-.13 


.17 


-.05 


-.12 


Expedient vs consci- 
entious, rule bound 


-.03 


.15 


.12 


.11 


.15 


-.13 


Shy, restrained vs ven- 
turesome, spontaneous 


.30 


-.01 


-.29*"‘ .35** 


-.01 


.06 


Tough-minded vs 
tender minded 


.07 


-.21 


.00 


-.21 


.08 


-.14 


Trusting vs 
suspicious 


-.18 


-.26* 


.11 


-.16 


-.08 


-.14 


Practical vs 
Imaginative 


-.02 


-.18 


.01 


.01 


.03 


.03 


Forthright vs 
shrewed 


.00 


.18 


.07 


.12 


.17 


.07 


Placid, confident vs 
worrying, troubled 


-.22** 


-.32^** 


.15 


-.43** 


-.08 


CM 

e 

1 


Conservative vs 
experimenting 


.18 


-.03 


-.21 


.10 


.07 


.12 


Group -dependent vs 
self-sufficient 


-.30** 


-.11 


.11 


-.20 


.05 


.06 


Undisciplined vs 
controlled 


-.19 


-.08 


.09 


-.11 


-.05 


.02 


Relaxed, tranquil vs 
tense, overwrought 


-.16 


-.05 


.10 


-.16 


.00 


-.23* 



#The low score discrlptlon is first. 
^<•05 
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mind of the writer whether a factor analysis of the correlations would in 
any sense increase the interpretability of the matrix or enhance in any 
way the construct validity of the scales in the Characteristics Schedule. 
Nonetheless, the results are suggestive and provide interesting supplementary 
data bearing on the over-all validity of the scales. 

One may note first that there is a strong element of emotional 
stability in both the Warmth-spontaneity and the Stability scales. To 
the extent that these scales are differentiated (the r between them in 
the group sampled was .55)» Stability is perhaps more closely linked to 
emotional adjustment factors such as freedom from anxiety (i.e. placid, 
confident versus worrying, troubled) while Warmth-spontaneity is more 
closely linked to outgoing, warmhearted and group -dependent behaviors. 

The Organization scale follows similar lines, with such differentation as 
occurs apparently linked to a somewhat greater nuniber of elements of 
trusting behavior in this scale than in Warmth-spontaneity and Stability. 
Again, Viewpoint, and especially chlld-centerdness, shares elements with 
many of the same scales as do Warmth-spontaneity and Stability. In both 
the Viewpoint and the Organization scales, however, the associations with 
the PF are fewer than in W-S and Stability, implying greater unicjue 
variance/* 

Of the remaining two scales, the Involvement scale shows complete 
Independence of the factors in the FF , and may be Interpreted as a 
measure independent of common personality characteristics. The Induction 
scale, on the other hand, holds a strong, but not unprecedented, set of 
relationships to the factors of the EF . Among the relationships, that 
between Induction and Cattell’s intelligence scale is congruent with the 
expected relationship bet^^een intelligence and induction. The correlation 
between induction, emotional stability, placidity and tranquility however, 
indicate a distinct relationship between personality factors and induction. 
Ironically, the Verbal Intelligence scale originally Included in Ryans* 

TCS was deleted by the writer in the initial stages of the revision of the 
TCS because it correlated rather closely X7lth the personal-social scales. 
These correlations, together with the fact that Ryans* Verbal Intelligence 
scale did not correlate with instructional task performance, ^dille such 
performance did correlate with the Ohio State Psychological Examination, was 
taken as evidence of invalidity. It not seems clear, however, that attempts 
to create an induction scale independent of personality characteristics 
were quite unsuccessful. 



A 

Professor Pugh will discuss the matter of the variance of each CS scale 
Independent of the 16 PF scales in a paper planned for Educational and 
Psycho loiasical Measurement . 
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YThtle the basis of the associations betimen Induction and certain 
personality factors is not clear, the fact that induction is correlated 1th 
chlld-centaredness (r*"«33, prCl) In the same sample of subjects, to- 
gether with the fact that child-centeredness undergoes drastic changes 
with student teaching (see the next section) suggests the possibility 
that the acquisition and/or retention of certain types of personality 
traits, traits perhaps more common to teachers than the general population, 
does in fact depend on certain aspects of Intelligence such as Induction 
or concept attainment* 

Over-all, the relationships between the scales on the Characteristics 
Schedule and those In the 16 fF suggest that !'7-S and Stability are most 
closely linked to personality characteristics common to the general 
population, tThlle Organization and Vle^-Tpolnt are considerably less related 
and Involvement unrelated. 

Final Task and Scale Reliabilities . 

k second aspect of the study conducted by Pugh Involved examination 
of reliability estimates for the scales in Form E67, Including both 
stability and equivalence estimates. These estimates are considered the 
final ones In the study partly because they were obtained Independently 
of the principal Investigator, and partly because they were obtained under 
conditions vdiich tested the robustness of the reliabilities. 

The stability of the scales was examined among preparatory elementary 
teachers by testing them just prior to student teaching and again after 
student teaching, a period of about five months. Prior to the scoring of 
the second of the two testings, the blserlal correlations between each 
item and the total score for the scale In which It appeared, and the 
percent passing each Item were calculated. Two halves of each scale were 
then produced by matching the Items on bis r and percent passing, subsequently, 
the two matched halves were scored for the sample of unselected graduate 
students who had participated in the study Involving the 16 PF. The results 
may be observed In Table 2-8. 

TABLE 2-8. Stability and Split-half Reliability Estimates of the Scales 
In Form E67. . _ 



Scales 





w-s 


Org. 


Vpt. 


Stab. 


T1 


Ind. 


Stability 

(M-73) 


.56 


.43 


.45 


.63 


.68 


.29 


Split-half 

(»>75) 


.65 


,57 


.70 


,72 


.74 


.44 



ERIC 



Comparison of the split-half coefficients to those appearing In 
Table 2-6 Indicates that using Independent samples and a slightly revised 
form of the Schedule nonetheless yielded quite comparable reliability 
estimates. The shrinkage appearing In the stability coefficients for 
Organization and Viewpoint was accompanied by changes In the mean scores 
on these scales In conjunction with the student teaching. Xn the case 
of the Organization scale, the mean Increase was approximately one- third 
of a standard deviation, resulting In a F ratio of 7.70 significant beyond 
p«01. For the Viewpoint scale the mean Increase was one and a quarter 
standard deviations, resulting in an F. ratio of 59.42, significant much 
beyond the .001 level. Xn each Instance, a score Increase may be 
Interpreted to mean a distinct movement toward greater conservatism with 
student teaching experience. 

Both the stability and split-half estimates for the Induction scale 
were symptomatic of the difficulties encountered In constructing a short 
scale to measure this attribute, and predictive of Its general utility 
In the sample survey. 

The computation of split-half reliabilities for the Instructional 
tasks was completed at the conclusion of the sample survey using the 
final form of the Instruments. The reliabilities of the tasks for Inter- 
• mediate teachers were: reading .73, arithmetic .71, and science .77; 
and for primary teachers: reading .70, arithmetic .68, and science .83. 
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CI-IAlPTSR 3 

THE SELECTION OF SCHOOL SYSTEI4 CHARACTERISTICS 



Just as it Is true that some, but not all, of the characteristics 
of teachers may be regarded as occupationally relevant, so Is It true 
that some, but not all. of the characteristics of school systems may be 
found to account for differences betx-7een systems in teacher characteris- 
tics. To locate these systemic characteristics some type of strategy Is 
needed. In the project, this strategy was comprised of tuo alternate 
sets of hypotheses and one set of predominately empirical considerations. 

As suggested in Chapter 1, the two sets of h3^o theses, converted to loosely 
structured models, were on the one hand Identified with social -psychological 
considerations, and on the other, "economic” considerations. The predomi- 
nantly empirical matter was associated with the actual Intercorrelations 
among certain of the variables chosen. 

The social -psychological considerations are Identified xTlth a behavior 
modification- teacher selection model. There are five broad components In 
this model; 1) community social and economic variables, 2) systemic norms 
for teacher characteristics (T.C.)^ 3) a delivery mechanism, 4) the 
differential reinforcement of teacher behavior, or the differential selec- 
tion of teachers, and 5) differences betx7een systems In teacher character- 
istics. In diagrammatic form, this model Is as follows: 

Community Systemic Delivery Differ- Differences In 

Social and - - Norms - - - - Mechanism - - ential - - - - T.C. betr-jeen 

Economic for T.C. Reinforce- Systems 

Variables ment of 

Behavior 

- - - - Differ- - - - - - 
ential 

Selection of 
Teachers 

The "economic" considerations are Identified with a differential 
attraction model. This model has four major components: 1) community 
social and economic variables, 2) economically, or soclo -economically 
controlled systemic policies, 3) differential comounlty attractiveness. 



This model Is not Intended to be an economic model In any formal X7ay; the 
label "economic" Is attached primarily to suggest that the major variables 
Involved are usually associated with economics rather than education or 
psychology. 
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and 4) the prediction of teacher behavior characterlstlcs'-systemlc norm 
congruence. This model may be diagrammed as: 

Community Economically Predicted To Differences 

Social and - Controlled - - - Behavior norm - -- -- -- -- - 

Economic Policies Congruence Bett-zeen Systems 

Variables 

Differential 

Community 

------ Attractiveness - - - - - 

The tiro models above are in no sense mutually exclusive. Both may 
operate in any school system, and presumably do operate. In a longitudinal 
study of the influence of school systems on teacher characteristics, both 
models might be combined into a single model, since the differential 
attraction model is essentially the antecedent to the modlfication*selectlon 
model. Nonetheless, in the project they were kept separate, partly because 
they represented alternative ways of looking at and Interpreting the data, 
and partly because the social -psychological model vzas generated before the 
project began, ^diile the economic model was fully perceived as an alterna- 
tive only after the project was substantially undenzay. 

The components of the modification-selection model were derived 
predominantly from the results of the preceding project (GRP 1262). Most 
of these results are given in Appendix 1, but certain of them, as reviewed 
belo\^, are important to understanding why the modification-selection model 
is as it is. 

The study was conducted among 13 Indiana school systems in vzhlch 
approximately 200 beginning primary and Intermediate teachers were pre- 
tested with Ryans* TGS and pre and post tested with problem-solving tasks 
in arithmetic, and in reading, with approximately a two year interval 
intervening. In addition, numerous systemic variables were observed, 
including selected community social and economic variables, amount of 
supervision received by each beginner, and his success as rated by super- 
visory personnel. The results were: 

1. Task performance and personal -social (TCS) characteristics were 
evenly distributed across districts when teaching began. 

2. Increases in problem- task performance among Intermediate beginning 
teachers occurred only in districts (Type A districts) with above 
average per pupil wealth, a high ratio of working class to middle 
class pupils, and the presence of a supervisory staff. 
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3. Within the districts cited above, the degree of change was 
a linear function of the amount of supervision received. 

4. In districts (Type B districts) with below average per pupil 
wealth, a high ratio of middle to working class pupils, and 
typically the absence of a supervisory staff, there was no 
significant increase in performance, and amount of supervision 
received was irrelevant. 

5. In Type A districts, beginning teacher success was predicted by 
problem- task performance, but not by TCS variables, while in 
Type B districts, TCS variables predicted success, but problem- 
task performance did not. 

6. In Type B districts, the amount of supervision received was a 
function of problem-task performance and TCS scales B (child- 
centered vs subject -centered and Z (stimulating -Imaginative vs 
dull, routine), but no tasks or scales were associated with the 
amount of supervision received in Type 3 systems. 

These results were interpreted to mean 1) that teacher task performance 
can be (and is) modified by the school system, 2) that supervision is one 
school mechanism by which performance is changed, 3) that differences in 
performance change and differences in the characteristics with which success 
is associated indicate differences In the norms (or "value structure" or 
"criteria") for teacher behaviors of characteristics in school systems of 
different types, 4) that there is some evidence that the norms have a 
hierarchlacal order, 5) that the norms were associated iTith, if not a true 
function of, economic and social variables in the community, and 6) that 
if the differential modification of performance were continued for long 
periods of time, escperlenced teachers In different types aZ systems would 
have quite different characteristics. 

It is apparent that the main components of the modification-selection 
model came from these conclusions. There are certain components of the 
model which did not arise from these conclusions, however. First, 
differential reinforcement of teacher behavior is assumed to be the 
particular mechanism underlying changes In teacher behavior, but there 
was no direct evidence for this point in the study. Second, there was no 
clear-cut evidence in the study that differential selection occurred, 
although there was very slight evidence (p«.05) that the more child - 
centered teachers left Type A systems while the more subject -centered 
left Type B systems. This evidence maintained the possibility that over 
long periods of time differences in teacher characteristic could come 
about by selection. 
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To this same point a \joic6 should be said about xdiy the differential 
attraction model was not viewed as viable early In the project > namely ^ 
there vbb significant evidence that any one system attracted beglxmlng 
teachers different In their characteristics from those attracted by any 
other systeri. Indeed, the alternative model was not fully seen until 
a second follow-up of the beginning teacher sample was made at the end 
of four years, at which time it was noted that approximately 70 percent 
had left the system in which they were orglnally employed. While the 
latter figure Includes both mobility within the profession and attrition 
from it, It nonetheless made clear that the ability of a system to attract 
mobile experienced teachers could be a highly significant factor contributing 
to differences In teacher characteristics bet^Teen systems, especially If 
there were differential attraction and/or screening capabilities In school 
systems of different types. 

Characteristics and the Behavior-Mod If lea t Ion- selection Model . 
Among the components of this model that ^dilch holds a key position, but Is 
most difficult to operationally define. Is "systemic norms for teacher 
characteristics." Such norms may best be viewed as a hypothetical con- 
struct, hence not directly open to observation, but nonetheless meaningful 
as Inferentlally entities which may be assessed through Indicators or 
signs. In the study of beginning teachers, the indicators u^ed to Infer 
the presence of systemic norms were 1) the outcomes of the ratings of 
success, and 2) changes In teacher performance. Of these two Indicators, 
the outcomes of ratings are viewed as particularly strong, since a rating 
of teachers forces the system, or persons In the authority structure of 
the system, to select those persons most valued, as opposed to least 
valued, as successful In the system. Examination of the characteristics 
of these opposing groups of teachers then suggests which teacher 
characteristics are given xTelght In the criterion or norm employed by 
the rater. It should be noted that in order to infer the crlterial or 
normative characteristics from this procedure It Is critical for the 
Investigator to leave an open field for the rater, l.e. the Investigator 
cannot specify which characteristics he considers criterial, either 
explicitly, or implicitly In the rating form. Rather, the criterion 
defining "success" Is left unspecified and is Inferred from the choices 
of the rater. 

The use of changes In performance as an Indicator Is supplementary, 
but Important, klien the behavior of beginning teachers In a particular 
group of systems changes In the direction of the norm inferred from the 
ratings taken In these systems, evidence to support an inference that 
there is a unitary source, l.e. a norm. Is added. 

The difficulty with using indicators of the sort described above Is 
not that they are weak, but that they are expensive and cumbersome procedures 
by iThlch to define the existence of norms. An Inexpensive, rapid means of 
directly testing for the presence of norms for selected teacher character- 
istics was therefore sought In the project, resulting In a paper and 
pencil Instrument called the Teacher Behavior Weighting Scale. 
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The Teacher Behavior Weighting Scale (TBWS) was developed not only 
on the assun^tion that certain types of norms characterize school systems, 
hut that these norms have a non-‘lpsatlve structure, l.e. that there is a 
universe of norms for teacher behavior present for each person in each 
school system, and that the same elements are present in this universe, 
but that the elements differ between Individuals in the weights assigned 
to them. Thus, greater value is placed on some teacher behaviors than 
others, with the more valued or more heavily weighted members being the 
dominant members in the helrarchy, and the less valued, less heavily weighted 
members being non-dominant, but still in the hierarchy. Under this 
comceptuallzatlon, a systemic norm means that there is some agreement 
within a school system about which teacher behaviors have the heaviest 
weights, i.e. the ordering of the elements within the universe is relatively 
homogeneous between persons, especially persons in the authority structure 
of the system. 

The hypothesis that there is an ordered structure in the norms for 
teacher behaviors or characteristics was talcen by Inference from a pattern 
of results appearing in Type A districts in the study of beginning teachers. 
This pattern was: 1) the degree of task performance increase was a function 
of the amount of supervision received, but 2) the amount of supervision 
received was primarily a function of the personal -social characteristics 
(TCS scales B and Z) of the teachers, while 3) task performance was the 
central criterion in teacher success. Given the knowledge that the task 
performance and personal -social characteristics of beginning teachers 
are orthogonal, this pattern of results suggests that task performance was 
the criterlal or dominant member of the hiearchy in Type A systems, but 
that personal-social characteristics were present and functioning as less 
dominant members. Had the latter been dominant, teacher success should 
have been associated with personal -social characteristics in systems of 
this type, which It was not. 

In order to construct a paper and pencil Instrument to assess the type 
and organization of norms appropriate to the project, three major steps 
were necessary, first, an appraisal of the universe of teacher behaviors 
and characteristics, second the reduction of this universe to a manageable 
set of items, and third, the organization of these items into a set of non- 
Ipsative scales. 

Three sources were employed in appraising the universe of teacher 
behaviors and characteristics which might be used in the instrument. First, 
items from a checklist of teacher behaviors of Importance to success, 
developed under the preceding study. This list had been used in a survey 
of 7G principals Involved in the study, who had checked the items they 
thought to be most important and added ones they thought to be important, 
but were missing from the list. Second, the universe of items appearing 
in the rating forms used by school systems in continental United States. 



These foicms were obtained through a stratified disproportionate random 
sample of school districts, with 50 percent of the systems above 50,000 
population and 20 percent of the cities 20,000 - 50,000 being drawn. 

Third, the teacher characteristics measured In the project. 

From this pool of characteristics four conceptual dimensions of teacher 
behavior-characteristics were derived. These dimensions were thought of 
as broad norms for teacher characteristics. The first was an organization 
norm and focused on behavior-characteristics aimed at classroom organization, 
management, and control. Although variously described, this norm appears 
In practically all rating scales used In school systems; It also appears 
among the characteristics used by Ryans. A second norm was labeled 
"learning". This norm embraces attention to Individual differences, 
ability to diagnose learning difficulties, and the sequencing of learning 
materials. It Is, of course, associated with teacher task performance 
characteristics, but It also occurs across rating scales, although Its 
appearance was less frequent than were characteristics associated with an 
organization norm. A third dimension was labeled "emotional" and focused 
on characteristics associated with giving affection and showing emotional 
support. This norm appears directly on some rating scales, and It received 
some emphasis from principals, and was a distinct dimension In Ryan*s 
original TCS, appearing as the attitude scales toward pupils, and toward 
democratic pupil practices. A fourth dimension was labeled "social" and 
encompasses emphasis on student social behavior. The latter received some 
emphasis by principals. 

The second step In the construction of the TBWS consisted of xTrltlng 
Items explicating each of the four dimensions. For the most part these 
items were drawn fmm the rating scales obtained from the survey of rating 
forms used In school systems, from the list checked by principals, and 
from Ryans' observation Items underlying the scales of the TCS. The 
resulting pool of Items were then placed on cards and individual faculty 
members and graduate students were asked to sort the cards into four 
homogeneous groups. Since the Items were designed to be perfectly homogeneous 
V7lthln norms, any Item which failed to be correctly sorted by a sorter was 
either discarded or revised. This process continued until four naive sorters 
ran perfect trials on all Items. The Items were then placed in a trial 
weighting instrument and administered to a group of graduate students. The 
point In constructing a trial Instrument was to make certain that the Items 
representing each norm were of the tame order of generality.* The Inference 
that an Item differed In generality from the others was made on the frequency 
with which the Item was given heavy weight or very light weight across raters. 
Items which yellded a poor distribution of weights were elgher discarded or 
re-wltten, and the sorting process beg^n once more. 



There Is also an Implicit desirability dimension In each Item, but this 
dimension Is confounded with the broadness -narrowness or generality of the 
Item. 
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The above procedures were continued until a point tjas reached at which 
five naive sorters sorted 12 items of equal generality into four homogenous 
dimensions. The twelve items were then divided into two gi^oups of six each 
with one group of six labeled ’'task oriented 3" containing txjo norms, 
"learning" and "organissation," and a second group of six labeled "rocial- 
emotionally oriented" with two subordinate norms, "emotional" and "social." 
These tx7o sets of six items were then cross -paired 22 times in such a way 
that the three items under the organization norm recurred twelve times 
against the sis: items from the social -emotional set, and three items 
under the learning norm recurred ten times against the social-ecmotional 
set, and three iteras from social norm and the three items from emotional 
norm occured eleven times each against the members of the task oriented 
set. These pairs were then arrayed in an instnnnent which showed a weight- 
ing scale beside each member of each pair. The instructions to the 
respondent defined thj meaning of each of the three weights beside each 
members, and instructed him to circle the number next to one member of each 
pair relative to the other member according to its weight as a factor in 
success in his school situation. A sample of pairs is shoT^n below, and 
the full instrument appears in Appendix 2. 



Is skillful in adapting 
learning tasks to indi- 
vidual differences 



3 2 1 



12 3 



• • • 



Readily shows 
affection for 
pupils 



Encourages pupils to 

form small working groups 3 2 1 



12 3 



Is consistent and 
firm in managing 
pupils 



The instrument may be scored for either four norms or two dimensions. 
To score on four norms, the weights of each homogenous set of three items 
are summed across the particular pairs in which they appear. To obtain 
a score for two dimensions, the weights of the learning and the organization 
norms are summed and the weights of the social and the emotional norms are 
summed. 



While this instrument technically achieves the end toward which It 
was designed, that is, the ordering of sets of teacher behavior-character- 
istics which seem to be widely regarded as normative, by its very construction 
certain defects occured. For example, clearness and neatness of appearance 
is virtually universal as an item on rating scales, and it is unquestionably 
utilized by principals and supervisors as a criterial characteristic or 
norm for teachers. If, however, one places this type of item with items 
like those shoxm in the sample, the clean-neat item will consistently appear 
with a light weight. Along either a dimension of generality or perhaps 
of desirability, the item is not competlve with other items. Thus some 
norms for teacher behavior fall to appear in the scale because they are 
non-competitive in a rating scale of the type constructed, but are 
undoubtedly norms in actual school situations. 
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A second defect V7ith the scale lies in the "hard choices" it requires. 
There is no mid -point of equal weight beti/een the members of each pair, 
hence, no opportunity for equal weighting. Some respondents appeared to 
find this fact so frustrating that they svoidad responding to the scale. 

A component in the beliavior modification-teacher selection model x^hich 
is of equal if not greater importance than the norms for teacher behavior 
Is that embracing comnunlty social and economic variables. While the community 
in which the school system is located is not the only source of norms for 
teacher behavlor-characterlsticsf it is clearly a proximate environmental 
source. 

In the preceding study of beginning teachers, two community variables 
were associated with differences in norms apparently existing between 
school systems. The first was the per pupil wealth of the district 
(adjusted assessed valuation per resident pupil ADA), and the second, 
the ratio of middle class to working class schools. In the study, tozever, 
these tvio variables were confounded in such a way that cities high in per 
pupil wealth also had a disportionate number of schools xflth predominantly 
working class children, X7hlle cities low in per pupil wealth had a 
disportionate number of schools with predominantly middle class children. 

Thus, whether differences in norms betcfeen systems were associated with 
the prevailing socio-economic class of the community, or with xfealth, 
could not be fully disentangled. There was evidence, however, that as the 
proportion of middle class schools increased, the association of beginning 
teacher success x/ith personal -social characteristics grew increasingly 
sharp, as indicated by a rise in statistical significance levels. The 
latter result suggested that placing emphasis on the personal -social 
characteristics of the teacher was primarily a function the extent to which 
the comnunlty population was middle class. The subsequent study by Quinn 
(described in Chapter 2) shed further ll^t on this question by showing 
that within a large urban community with a single school system, the 
personal -social characteristics of teachers were associated with success 
in the middle class schools, but not in inner-city schools, to to the 

pattern of results reviewed above suggested that tiTO sets of variables might 
be at work, the first set comprised of variables associated with pupil wealth, 
the second set those associated with the socio-economic status of the 
community and possibly of the neighborhood. 

The interpretation of the relationships of these tx7o sets of variables 
to each other and to the components of the models under consideration, 
and therefore to differences between communites in teacher characteristics 
X7as of substantial importance in the project. As a variable, per pupil 
wealth was interpreted to be relatively independent of the central socio- 
economic characteristics of the communities. This assumption of independence 



Instruction in professional schools is an alternate source. 
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arises primarily on the grounds that quite different sources of property 
wealth appear in communities of different types. Thus, in some communities 
a high level of wealth is based on upper middle class residential property, 
in some on large farm holdings, and in some on Indus trial -commercial 
property* From knowing only that a community has substantial property 
wealth, one cannot accurately infer the socio-economic characteristics of 
its population. 

Beginning with the assumption of Independence bet(* 7 een per pupil 
wealth and the socio-economic characteristics of communities, the further 
Inference was made that if differences between communities in per pupil 
wealth is in some vay associated with differences between them in teacher 
characteristics, the latter association could arise either ecause wealth 
in some x^ay offered a special attractiveness in communities for elementary 
teachers or else wealth operated largely as the principal economic variable 
determining the kind of characteristics displayed by the school system. 

In the case of the behavior modification- teacher selection model, only the 
latter possibility x^as available. Observing the latter as the only apparent 
possibility, and further observing that recent xfork by IClesllng (12), and 
by James and others ( 11) , Indicate that per pupil expenditure is in 
significant part, but not x/holly, associated X7lth per pupil wealth (per 
capita wealth X7as used by IClesllng), the best available Inference appeared 
to be that per pupil x^ealth operates through per pupil expenditure, and 
that the systemic characteristics associated with the latter x«ould be 
Important in the study. 

In the James study, tx>70 characteristics associated with expenditure, 
and relevant to the present project, were pupil-teacher ratio and median 
starting salary. In an earlier study, IClesllng also found th^se 
systemic characteristics together with teacher salary Incentive, to be 
associated with expenditure. The difficulty xjith these particular 
characteristics is that they do not neatly fit the behavior modification 
model, rather, they are attraction variables, and therefore are best 
oredered to the differential attraction model. As noted earlier, a variable 
v/hich the author found to be associated x- 7 lth x-7ealth-expendlture, and 
relevant to the behavior modification model, is the presence of a central 
supervisory staff In the school system. This variable is not a simple 
function of wealth or expenditure, but appears as a joint function of 
wealth and system size. Small x^ealthy systems ho doubt find it difficult 
to justify a full time supervisory staff. 

At this point it should be noted that the identification of per pupil 
wealth as a community characteristic does not lead, under the evidence 
available, to variables which could be rationally associated with systemic 
norms. Rather, it leads to teacher attraction variables on the one hand 
and in conjunction vTlth size, to what was earlier labeled a systemic ''delivery 
mechanism" of the other. Thus, if per pupil xjealth is retained as community 
characteristic relevant to differences in teacher characteristics, a 
subordinate model is implied: namely 
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Supervision Differences 

Per pupil wealth - - — - - -(delivery ------- -in 

mechanism ) teacher 

charac teris tic s 

If a little thought is given to this model in relation to the over^-all 
behavior modification- teacher selection model of idilch it is a part, it 
becomes apparent that the modification of teacher characteristics and/or 
the differential selection of teachers after they are employed requires the 
operation of two orthogonal sets of variables, namely, wealth, and soclo* 
economic status. Socio-economic status would be hypothesized to be the 
determinant of the norm tox^ard which behavior is modified, while wealth, 
probably in conjunction with size, x-grould be the determinant of whether 
the means or mechanism to modify the behavior is available. 

Since the relationship betv7een socio-economic status and the norms 
apparently used by school systems were earlier elaborated, with task 
orientation associated with proportionally more working class schools in 
the system, and a personal-social orientation associated with middle class 
schools, the central remaining question vjas which particular variables would 
be chosen to represent class status. The four variables chosen were 
median family Income, median education level for adults 25 years and 
older, number of college graduates per thousand, and percentage ofppulatlon 
engaged in manufacturing. Of these variables, the first three were regarded 
as direct socio-economic measures, the fourth variable, however, is not 
a direct measure, but rather an estimate of the nature of the working 
class population, l.e. whether it is an industrial vTorklng class. 

A subordinate variable taken in conjunction with socio-economic status 
of communities x^as the predominant socio-economic status of specific schools 
within the community. The point of using this variable X 7 as to isolate the 
extent to x^dilch norms generally attributable to community S-E level might 
be localized. Thus, although a teacher might be employed in a community 
below average in family Income, education level and college graduates per 
thousand, she could still be employed in a middle class or upper middle 
class school within the community. To the extent that norms are both 
class and neighborhood bound, her characteristics, or the value placed 
on them, might be anticipated to deviate from teachers in the same community 
employed in x^rking class schools. 

A final consideration to be taken into account in the behavior- 
modification- teacher selection model lies in the teacher characteristics 
used in the appraisal. The assxuaption that a school systemmodifles 
teacher behavior or characteristics clearly Involves the assumption that the 
behaviors observed are modifiable. This assumption is clearly justified 
with respect to task performance, child versus -subject centeredness, a«:id 
possibly justified with respect to Warmth-spontaneity and Stability. It 
follox7s that to the extent that systems might modify teachers, differences 
in levels betx^een the more modifiable and the less modifiable characteristics 
might be anticipated to occur. 
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Systemic Characteristics and the Differential Attraction Model * This 
model assumes the same social and economic characteristics as the 
modlfication»selectlon model, but involves the alternate hypothesis that 
these characteristics lead to the differential attraction of teachers in 
addition to, if not rather than, the modification of teacher behavior. 

As suggested in the diagram of the model presented earlier, the attraction 
of teachers to a system may be viewed as a function of either particular 
policy features of the school system which are specifically attractive, 
i.e. salary and working conditions, or of features of the community. 
Interestingly, this dichotomy between whether it is the system or the 
community which might be the greater determinant is associated v?ith the 
separation of per pupil wealth from the socio-economic characteristics of 
the community. The association occurs primarily on the grounds that to 
the extent per pupil wealth is a determinantof per pupil expenditure, so 
is it a determinant of the particular features displayed by the school 
system. Wealth and expenditure are not only associated with Increased 
availability of supervision, but also with salary limits, salary incentives, 
pupil teacher ratio, and other features of systems which might be anticipated 
to be attractive to teachers, especially to teachers for whom teaching is 
primary rather than secondax/ employment. 

For most elementary teachers, however, teaching might be regarded as 
secondary employment. Most are female, and most of the females are married. 
The primary employment in the household of the typical married female 
teacher would be the occupation of the husband, while the occupation of the 
wife would be secondary. This particular economic arrangement in the 
households of elementary teachers is probably of great significance in the 
present study, since it casts the attractiveness of the community for the 
employment of the husband as the primary consideration, with the 
attractiveness of the community or the school system to the wife, as a 
teacher, follovrLng as a secondary consideration. In essence, the pool of 
potential elementary school teachers for a system may be viewed as a 
function of the attractiveness of the community for the husband. The 
husbands of elementary school teachers, in turn, may be anticipated to be 
husbands of a particular kind, namely college graduates, and professional 
or managerial or perhaps technical and kindred x^Torkers (13 ) • 

Following these notions, it appears to be the case that the 
attractiveness of a community for the husband would be a function 1) of 
the proximity of employment in industrial or commercial firms, or en^loyment 
in providing professional services to the employees of such firms, and 
2) of the wage levels of the community, vihlch might be indexed by median 
family or per capita Income. In addition to the two factors above, there 
are two, and possible three other factors to be tidcen into account relative 
to the husband and wife, and incldently, to the single female teacher. 

One of these is the educational level of the community, the second, college 
graduates per thousand, and the third, community size. 
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Coimnunity education level and college graduateo per thousand are 
variables closely colinear with median family Income. Together, these 
three variables provide a reasonable index of the general cultural level 
of the conwtunity. The cultural level of the community may in turn be 
viewed as an attraction to the female teacher, married or single, and 
also perhaps as an attraction to the husband of the married teacher. 

The entry of community size into the matrix of variables under 
consideration occurs primarily in conjunction with Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (SMSA) core city and suburban areas. Typically, the 
core city area would be expected to contain the industrial and commercial 
property wealth, and also the employment of the husband as a primary wage 
earner. Thus, one might say that the core city attracts the emplo 3 anent 
of the husband. The suburban areas, however, hold the status variables, 
and attract the residence of the husband and wife, and at the same time 
offer to the wife secondary employment under culturally advantageous 
conditions, if not also under specific systemic conditions that are also 
attractive, i.e. high achieving pupils (11). Given a choice between 
the core city system and the suburban system, thn married female elementary 
teacher might indeed opt for the suburban system, thus giving it some 
advantage in the marketplace of teacher characteristics. 



Under the differential attraction model it is of course hypothesized 
that some communities are in a better position to attract teachers than 
others. Such attraction would operate to produce differences between 
systems, however, only under one of two conditions. First, that all teachers 
in the potential employment pool were very homoge.. ous, and the mean 
characteristics of the pool were different from those in the pool available 
to systems with less attractiveness. In this instance, the advantaged 
system could draw at random from the pool and obtain a group of teachers 
different from disadvantaged systems. The second condition is that the 
pool available to advantaged systems is very like the pool available to 
disadvantaged systems, but is proportionally larger, i.e. the supply of 
teachers relative to demand is greater. In this instance, if the advantaged 
systems differentially selected from the pool, differences between systems 
would arise ^ if the advantaged system could predict upon employing a teacher 
whether she would be congruent in her behavior with the norms in the system. 
Between the two, the second was given greater weight in the project, 
primarily on the assumption that when a school system can selectively employ 
teachers it moves to do so whether or not the basis of selection accurately 
predicts the subse<j.uent congruence between the behavior of the teacher and 
the norms of the system. 
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A final problem associated with the use of alternate models through 
which differences in teacher characteristics between systems occur, lias 
in ascertaining \dilch type of model might be operating. In a cross-sectional 
study such as the present project a final solution to this problem cannot 
be achieved; however, by examining shifts in teacher characteristics 
according to the years of experience a teacher has in the system in x^ich 
•he is employed, relative to other systems, relatively firm inferences can 
be made. For example, if teachers with 0-5 years of experience in their 
system show homogeneous characteristics across systems, while teachers 
with six or more years of experience in their system show differentiated 
levels of characteristics, evidence for the differential attraction model 
is xjeak and for the modification model strong. On the other hand, if 
there are differences in the characteristics of teachers 0-5 years experience 
in their system across systems, and these differences are maintained in 
the group with six or more years of experience in the system, evidence 
for the differential attraction model is strong, and the modification 
model weak. There are, of course, many variables both in school systems 
and in particular schools ^dilch can function to obscure clear-cut 
relationships between systems. l*Iany of these variables can be controlled, 
however, and the next chapter discusses the means by which some of these 
variables xrere identified and brings into final focus a problem left 
unresolved in this chapter, the empirical relationships among school system 
and conminity characteristics and the generation of school system types. 
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SAMPLE SURVEY PROCEDURES AND THE GENERATION OF SCHOOL SYSTEM TYPES 



Sampling Design . A three stage stratified cluster quota design was 
employed in the study. The first stage units were school systems, for 
which the population was the 97 Indiana school systems with enrollments 
above 1800 students, grade 1-12 in 1964-65. From the population 19 
systems were removed by reason of having 1) participated in previous 
research utilizing similar instruments, 2) employed a new superintendent 
within 18 months, or 3) having been listed as having departmentalized 
instruction in grades five and six. The remaining 78 systems were strati- 
fied by enrollment grades 1-12 (3 strata), by per pupil wealth (2 strata), 
and by tuition tax rate adjusted to equalized valuation (3 strata) , with 
the latter variable functioning as a control on education effort. In 
addition, the location of each district in one of three state regions 
(north, central, south) was recorded. Sampling was subsequently conducted 
on a quota basis, drawing from within each enrollment -wealth cell by tax 
rate and by region. 

The second scage clusters were schools within systems, with the 
number of schools to be drawn proportionate to the number of schools in 
the district stratified according to the socio-economic class of the 
neighborhood, (middle class, mixed, working class) as reported by the 
superintendent. A limit of six schools was placed on larger systems, 
since the project staff could test in no more than six schools in a single 
day. The possibility of testing on two separate days was ruled out in 
order to eliminate the possibility of communication between teachers in 
the same system. 

In the third stage of sampling, ti7o sets of elements were draxm, 

1) the principal of each school, and 2) al3, of the teachers in each school, 
excluding special teachers. It should be noted that the desirability of 
drawing all elements within the second stage clusters rested in part on 
the dispersion of the second stage clusters across S-E strata, so that in 
the event there was homogeneity of teacher characteristics within schools, 
but differences between schools, the estimate of the characteristics of 
teachers within systems would still be based on heterogeneous sample 
within systems, l.e. the first stage clusters. 

The central advantage to this design was that it was relatively 
amenable to adjustment as various unexpected contingencies developed with- 
out excessive loss of representativeness or external validity. Random 
sampling cannot be claimed, of course, hut high non-participation rates 
at the first stage level effectively preclude true randomness in any event, 
and the point of the design is maximize the probability of external validity, 
hence replicability, when it is knoim before hand that random selection 
cannot be effectively attained. 
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The central difficulties with the design came at two points. First, 
less than half (20/42) of the systems approached were willing to comnit 
teachers to approximately 2.5 hours of participation required in the 
project. This problem anticipated, as decribed in Appendix 1, but its 
magnitude was greater than anticipated. To adjust to it, the enrollment" 
wealth cells were maintained, but within cells, region was compromised 
first, and tax rate second. As may later be observed in Table 4*1, (page*" 
43) there are relatively few systems in the sample from southern Indiana, 
and those present are small. On the other hand, the population centers in 
Indiana lie in the central and northern sections, and the over-all effect 
on the estimates of teacher characteristics for the state is perhaps not 
severe. 

The second point at which difficulty was experienced lay in maintaining 
the proportionality in both the second stage clusters and in the number of 
teachers entering the study from particular systems. These difficulties 
developed out of a complex set of relationships between the number of 
schools the superintendent was willing to involve, the dispersion of these 
schools over S-E strata, and variablity in the number of teachers in parti- 
cular schools. Of the three factors Inmedlately above, greatest emphasis 
was given to maintaining an appropriate dispersion of schools over S-E 
strata within systems.* Thus, in small systems with distinct neigiiborhoods, 
a disproportionate number of schools were draxm, if the superintendent was 
willing to involve several schools, which he usually was. In large systems 
superintendents were typically willing to sample from each S-E stratum, 
but were unwilling to involve a large number of schools. Since the schools 
sampled tended to be larger in large systems than in small systems, the 
effect of dlsproportlonal numbers of schools in creating a disproportional 
nuinber of teachers from certain systems was less drastic than expected. 

As may be observed in Table 4-1, however, there is some tendency for the 
smaller systems to be over-represented in terms of the nund>er of teachers 
from them appearing in the sample. 



*Emphasis was placed on maintaining a dispersion of schools over S-E strata 
in order to maintain correspondence bet\*7een the principal S-E indicators 
for the community, i.e. median education level and median family income, 
the number of schools draim from each type of neighborhood stratified 
by S-E. For example, a community below average in both median income and 
education level probably cannot be represented by a middle class school. 

The relationships between the community S-E indicators and the S-E stratum 
from which particular schools were drawn within each system may be observed 
in Table 4-1. It should be noted that "mixed" schools (category 2, Table 
4-1) contain both working class and middle class children, and are typical 
of many smaller systems in which there are no large, distinct neighborhoods 
with contrasting S-E status. 
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In sampling teachers within schools fev7 difficulties developed. 
Participation rates were in excess of 90 percent in completion of the 
problem** tasks, and about 75 percent in completion of the Characteristics 
Schedule. As may be observed in Table 4-1, however, a disproportlonal 
number of primary teachers appeared in the sample* This effect arose 
in part from a slightly better participation rate among primary teachers, 
and in part from the way in which instruction was organized in certain 
systems, with several schools having an excessive number of primary 
classes and fewer intermediate classes. In such Instances the inter- 
mediate pupils were either sent to a departmentalized intermediate school 
after grade five, or simply moved to another school, and their teachers 
did not appear in the sample. 

Procedures in School Systems. The superintendents of all systems 
approached in the study V7ere first contacted by telephone, and the purposes 
of the study, and the general sampling plan for obtaining schools within 
the system, described. A letter detailing the study was then sent to 
each superintendent, who subsequently discussed the project with the 
principals of the schools tentatively to be involved* A firm agreement 
concerning whether the system would or would not participate was typically 
reached at this point. If the system decided to participate, the investi- 
gator paid a visit to it to meet with the superintendent or his designate 
(the director of elementary education, the curriculum coordinator or an 
assistant superintendent) and the principals* During this meeting copies 
of the Instruments to be employed with teachers were Inspected by those 
present, and confidentiality of the specific content of the Instruments 
requested by the investigator* In addition, the investigator explained 
that teachers in each participating school would receive a letter from 
the project center inviting them to participate in the project in their 
school building after school for about one hour and fifteen minutes, 
that they would be asked to complete a preference schedule at home for 
an additional hour, and that confidentiality was assured. Principals 
were Informed that they would be interviewed for approximately one hour 
by a member of the project staff on the day the teachers were tested, 
and that they would subsequently be asked to complete the TBWS and to 
sort a deck of cards, each card bearing the name of one of their teachers, 
into four equal groups according to over-all success In teaching in that 
specific school* All present were assured that both the scores of individual 
teachers and the ratings by the principal would be held in the strictest 
confidence, but that a report to each teacher V7ould contain his individual 
scores and an interpretation of the project, while a special report sent 
to administrators would give the average scores for the system in relation 
to other similar systems In the state and In relation to the norms for 
the state. 






TABLE 4-1, Number of Schools and Teachers Sampled in Relation to Selected 



Community Characteristics < 



System 


Enroll- 

ment 

1964-65 


Median 

Years 

Educ. 

1960 


M'^dian 

Family 

Income 


Number of Schools 
by S-E status* 
12 3 


Number of Teachers 
Tested 

Primary Interm. 


Location 

in 

State 


01 


2,956 


11.8 


$4,030 


0 


2 


1 


16 


11 


C 


02 


2,074 


9.9 


5,045 


0 


0 


1 


10 


5 


S 


03 


1,819 


10.9 


6,425 


1 


1 


1 


13 


14 


S 


04 


3,110 


11.9 


5,956 


0 


1 


1 


15 


13 


C 


05 


8,502 


11.3 


6,980 


1 


1 


1 


21 


20 


N 


06 


5,651 


9.9 


5,187 


1 


0 


1 


11 


9 


G 


07 


44,289 


10.0 


6,004 


0 


0 


3 


37 


28 


N 


08 


2,0^j8 


10.3 


5,106 


0 


0 


1 


4 


3 


C 


09 


5,160 


11.7 


6,910 


2 


0 


0 


18 


17 


N 


10 


7,179 


11.2 


6,156 


1 


1 


2 


27 


24 


N 


11 


10,789 


10.6 


5,890 


1 


1 


1 


35 


19 


C 


12 


17,514 


10.5 


5,607 


1 


0 


2 


23 


18 


C 


13 


5,239 


11.1 


6,555 


4 


3 


0 


31 


29 


N 


14 


2,848 


12.5 


7,574 


1 


0 


0 


10 


8 


C 


15 


2,623 


10.6 


5,771 


1 


0 


0 


6 


7 


C 


16 


20,824 


10.7 


5,292 


1 


2 


2 


28 


29 


c 


17 


3,035 


11.0 


5,818 


0 


1 


1 


14 


11 




18 


2,628 


10.0 


4,808 


0 


1 


0 


5 


6 


s 


19 


9,222 


11.4 


6,300 


1 


0 


1 


14 


11 


c 


o 

CM 


2,125 


10.6 


5,781 


1 


1 


1 


17 


18 


N 



*l^arents are professional or managerial, 3»parents are skilled, semi-skilled, or 
unemployed, 2«parents are draun from all occupational categories, (as perceived 
by superintendent and principal). 
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The procedures outlined above were followed quite rigorously in all 
systems. Teachers in each system were met at the designated time, typically 
at 3:30 p.m., in a classroom in their school by a member of the project 
staff, who re-explained thepuipose of the project and re-assured teachers 
that individual results would not be revealed to any persons or agencies 
outside the project staff. The problem-task booklets and a one page data 
sheet were than handed out, and each person instructed to read the 
instructions to each task carefully, to proceed at his o\m. pace, and to 
raise his hand for help if he was not perfectly clear about what to do 
in performing a task. As each teacher finished, the staff member collected 
his materials and showed him the Characteristics Schedule and an answer 
sheet, and explained to the teacher how to record his responses. Both 
the Schedule and the sheet were then enveloped and the participant instructed 
to return them to the project center at his earliest convenience. 

Both the TBWS and the rating were forced choice, and ultimately 
three of the principals said that all of their teachers were superior (in 
two of the three Instances, a judgement subsequently borne out by the 
mean levels of the characteristics of their teachers), and that they could 
not rate them on a forced choice basis, while five principals failed to 
return the TBWS, apparently by virtue of inability to malce the choices 
required. 



The Generation of School System Types 

The purpose of generating school system types was to provide a 
useful scheme for summarizing patterns of school system and community 
characteristics. The utility of a particular scheme depends in part 
upon what one can predict by using it, and in part on its replicability 
or generality. An ad hoc set of types which can in selected instances 
be used to make predictions, but have little generality beyond the sample 
in which they are employed, are not useful, but neither is a highly general 
or easily replicable set of types which hold only weak associations to 
criterion variables of Interest. The problem in the project was to Isolate 
a set of types which fulfilled both of these utilitarian criteria. 

To establish coherent patterns of school system and community 
characteristics, the principal independent variables discussed in the 
preceding chapter, together with adjusted tuition tax rate were factor 
analyzed by the principal components method with varimax rotation to 
orthogonal factors, with subsequent generation of factor scores. The 
observed values of the variables for each system were drawn from several 
different sources. Median family income, median education level (adults 
25 years and over), percent population in manufacturing, and college 
graduates per thousand population were drawn from data in the 1960 census. 



* 

See Appendix 2. 



EnroXltnent, per pupil t-7ealth, pupil teacher ratio, and pupil cost were 
draxm from the Indiana Department of Public Instruction, Statistical 
Suimnary, 1964-65. Terminal salary with the M.A. and salary Incentive 
(difference betvjeen beginning salary with the M.A. and Terminal salary 
with the M.A.) were drawn from Circular No. 10, 1966, Indiana State 
Teachers Association. Systemic values for enrollment, median family 
income and median education level may be observed in Table 4-1, and 
for the remaining variables in Table 4-2. Tlie three factors extracted 
and the loading of each variable on each factor may be observed in 
Table 4-3. 

In interpreting the factors, emphasis was placed on "source" 
variables as well as factor loadings. In factor 1, per pupil wealth 
is the apparent source variable, from which flow pupil expenditure, and 
variables contingent upon pupil expenditure, l.e. P-T ratio, and salary 
limit and incentive. This factor was therefore labeled "wealth-cost," 
but it contains those variables which clearly serve as employment 
attractions to teachers. 

The second factor, urbanization, was interpreted to have txjo 
source variables, enrollment and percent of population engaged in 
manufacturing. In the preceding study this dimension was confounded 
with wealth. In the present study its appearance separately from wealth 
was in part contingent on entering percent of population engaged in 
manufacturing as a variable, and part contingent upon sampling districts 
in which wealth was not tied to industrial sources, but to rural property, 
thus dispersing the wealth variable across non-industrial communities. 

The high positive loading of tuition tax rate on this factor seems also 
to follow from this urban-rural split. Urban systems rather uniformly 
have a higher tax rate, independent of their wealth, and apparently 
Independent of their median income levels. Why this is the case is not 
altogether clear, but a complex Interaction bett/een educational demand, 
wealth from industrial-commerical sources, and median family Income 
levels appears to be the undergirding factor. In this respect it may 
noted that in urban-industrial districts, either industrial-commerical 
property wealth or high median i’amily income may offset the weight of 
the tax burden on individuals, but in rural communities the tax burden 
appears to rest largely on individuals, not corporations, and the 
individuals involved tend to fall on the low side with respect to median 
family income. In addition there is, perhaps, less educational demand 
in the rural community. 



*Data from 1965-66 was not yet available when sampling procedures were 
started. 
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fjl TABLE 4-2. School and Community Social and Economic Variables* 



■ 

H System 

t » 2 

i 


Pupil 

wealth 


Adj. tution 
tax rate 


Pupil 

cost 


T-P 

ratio 


Teacher 

salary 

incentive 


Teacher 

salary 

limit 


7. pop. in 
mfrlng. 


Coll, 
grads . 
1,000 
pop. 


tl 

01 


$15,742 


2.59 


$512 


18.8 


$4,225 


$ 9,625 


14.6 


56 


I 

iJ 02 


2,844 


3.34 


389 


30.6 


3,100 


8,600 


33.2 


62 


n 


9,084 


2.48 


476 


29.2 


3,520 


9,420 


32.8 


45 


^ 04 


8,349 


2.22 


370 


28.3 


2,600 


8,000 


32.5 


78 


D " 


10,217 


3.33 


511 


21.9 


4,350 


10,170 


44.5 


77 


06 


6,899 


2.71 


410 


25.9 


3,600 


9,500 


47.9 


41 


D 07 


9,852 


5.62 


519 


25.7 


4,400 


10,800 


50.6 


51 


n °® 


10,690 


2.75 


428 


33.1 


3,300 


9,100 


25.0 


56 


Ll 09 


5,672 


5.13 


406 


25.4 


3,600 


9,800 


50.6 


63 


n 


9,647 


3.60 


447 


23.0 


4,256 


10,192 


41.0 


69 


u 

11 


8,914 


3.33 


478 


24.7 


3,930 


9,804 


43.2 


59 


D 12 


7,069 


3.38 


417 


25.3 


4,100 


10,000 


40.0 


75 


13 


8,570 


3.97 


472 


25.7 


4,200 


10,248 


41.0 


80 


U 14 


7,009 


3.66 


344 


30.0 


3,600 


9,300 


29.2 


142 


f1 


9,664 


3.19 


475 


25.8 


3,700 


9,600 


35.0 


76 


u 

16 


9,254 


3.62 


530 


23.8 


3,825 


9,435 


26.1 


67 


D 


7,795 


3.52 


422 


20 4 


3,400 


9,250 


44.5 


58 


n “ 


8,080 


3.81 


432 


22.7 


4 , 140 


9,440 


16.8 


56 


U 19 


8,392 


2.73 


540 


22.9 


4,300 


10,000 


31.4 


92 


D 


7,919 


2.84 


390 


23.6 


3,100 


8,900 


30.8 


39 



u 

u 
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TABLE 4*^3. Factors Hbctracted from 11 School and Community Social and 
Economic Variables (Principle components, varlmax rotation 
to orthogonal factors). 



Variable 


Factor 1 

TTealth- 

cost 


Factor 2 
Urbaniza- 
tion 


Factor 3 
Income - 
education 


pis trie t enrollment 


.35 


.70 


-.21 


Per pupil property 
wealth 


.80 


-.36 


.02 


Adjusted tax rate 


.07 


.84 


.04 


Per pupil cost 
(esipenditure) 


.85 


.17 


-.11 


Pupil -teacher 
ratio 


.70 


.01 


-.02 


Teacher salary 
Incentive 


.82 


.43 


.11 


Teacher salary 
limit 


.66 


.68 


.11 


Median family 
Income 


.13 


.38 


.84 


% population engaged 
In manufacturing 


.20 


.80 


.10 


Median education 
level 


.09 


-.25 


.89 


College graduates 

per 1,000 population 


.03 


.01 


.82 


Eigenvalues 


3.75 


2.38 


2.13 


Cumulative 
proportion of 
variance 


.34 


.56 


.75 



The third factor, Income -education, Is highly unitary and may be 
construed as representing community socio-economic status. The extrac- 
tion of this factor as separate from both wealth and urbanization 
rests In substantial part on the appearance In the sample of several 
districts. (04, 09, 13, 14, and 17 are most prominent), which have 
high median Income and high median education levels, but were In the 
middle to low range In enrollment and In property wealth, and dispersed 
over the range In percentage of population In manufacturing. 

The extraction of three factors from the 11 school system and 
community variables originally put Into the matrix provided three major 
alternatives for the generation of school system types. The first 
alternative was the generation of eight types derived by dichotomizing 
the factor scores for systems on each of the three dimensions extracted. 
There were two difficulties with this approach. The first was that 
there was no guarantee that the types thus generated could be replicated, 
since the factor scores were recognizably contingent upon the Inter- 
correlatlons among the variables In the particular sample of 20 systems. 

The second difficulty lay in dividing 20 systems eight ways, V7hlch led 
to too few observations In some cells whether one counted systems, 
schools or teachers as degrees of freedom. 

The second alternative x^as to utilize the three factors as guides 
In producing an intuitive set of types. This approach Is intuitive 
because the production of four or five types of systems from the three 
factors requires some conceptual method for combining the factors. A 
substantial amount of time and analysis were devoted to creating a set 
of types under this alternative. The most workable set obtained was 
generated on the assumption that the very large urban systems (SMSA core 
cities, enrollments In excess of 15,000) faced a different set of 
circumstances than other systems in the study. The three urban systems 
were 07, 12, and 16, each of X7hlch also had below average median education 
levels. The remaining systems were then ordered to three types In such 
a X7ay that there was a generally descending order on both the urbanization 
dimension and the Income-education dimension. The attractiveness of 
this set of types lay in the fact that the systems In two of the four 
types were observably similar. Thus, the large urban systems were clearly 
large, urban, and industrial, while the non-urban, low income -education 
level systems were clearly Identified with small, rather sleepy Indiana 
to^ms. There were, however, several difficulties with these types. First, 
they were very heterogeneous on the wealth dimension. Second, unless the 
wealth factor was Introduced in an ad hoc way, there were no clear lines 
for dividing systems in the middle range, i.e. systems between the large, 
urban communities and the sleepy toxms. The distinction In the middle 
range was made on the basis of factor 3, (income-education) but the 
cutting points on the variables were very fine, thus probable error In 
the grouping x^as high, and the probability of replication low. Finally, 
this set of types clearly confounded major variables In an unnecessary 
way In terms of the models discussed in the proceeding chapter, and it x^as 
therefore ultimately abandoned. 
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Tlie third alternative in generating systemic types was the utilization 
of wealth and income -education as the dominant variables, disregarding 
urbanization as a factor. There are two advantages to a set of types thus 
generated. First, by representing each dimension through a single 
variable, per pupil wealth in the first Instance, and median family 
Income in the second, a highly replicable set of systemic types were 
generated, since these variables are almost universally available. 

Second, the use of the latter two variables made possible a direct 
connection between the models discussed in the preceding chapter, and 
the systemic types. The disadvantage of these types was primarily 
empirical and steirmed from the appearance of an urbanization dimension 
of communities. The extent to which urbanization is actually disruptive 
to the types depends, of course, on the association beti^een urbanization 
and teacher characteristics. A matter obviously open to empirical 
Investigation. Conceptually, however, there is some disruption in 
placing together in the same type or cell systems which, on the surface, 
are very different, for example, a farming community in which there is 
no village in excess of 1,500 persons and an SllSA core city in excess 
of 70,000 persons. With respect to teacher characteristics, however, 
there was no explicit reason to suppose that urbanization. Independent 
of wealth or Income -education, is a determining factor in teacher 
characteristics and in such Instances it seemed the more judicious 
course to entertain the null hypothesis until the data required its 
rejection. 

To obtain the specific types of system used under the alternative 
described above, per pupil wealth was dichotomized at the sample median, 
V7hich was closely approximate to the state median, and median family 
income was also dichotomized at the sample median, which again was 
virtually identical to the median family Income in the state. The four 
resulting types were labeled as follox^s: 

Type l--hi wealth, hi median Income (6 systems) 

I^rpe 2--lo wealth, hi median Income (5 systems) 

Type 3 --hi wealth, lo median income (4 systems) 

Type 4--lo x^ealth, lo median Income (5 systems) 

After the systemic types were established, the procedures in the 
study became specific to the particular type of statistical analysis 
employed. For the analysis, all data from teachers and principals were 
coded, as shown by the coding sheets in Appendix 2, and placed on IBM 
cards. . A CDC 3400-3600 computer system was used for data processing. 
Since the statistical models used in the analysis varied according to 
the question to be answered or the hypothesis to be tested, the attendent 
procedural details are presented in the following chapter together with 
the analysis pertinant to the particular point under consideration. 
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CHAPTER 5 

PROCEDURAL DETAILS AilD RESULTS 

! 

I 

As noted earlier, there were two problem** tasks in teaching reading 
and t\/o in teaching arithmetic. Since each of tnese tasks had differing 
raw score totals, the raw scores for each were transformed to Z scores, 
with a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10. These Z scores were then 
summed, producing a mean Z score of 100 in reading and a mean Z score of 
100 in arithmetic. The scores on the problem task in science and the' scales 
from the Characteristics Schedule were also transformed to Z scores with 
a mean of 50 and an S.D. of 10. In order to take differences in the 
problem-task and differences in populations into account, the Z score 
transformations were done separately for primary and for intermediate 
teachers. Among the problem tasks, there were differences in the raw 
score - Z score correspondences for primary and intermediate teachers; 
among the scales of the Characteristics Schedule there were no such 

3 indicating that the score distributions of primary and inter- 
mediate teachers on these scales were functionally identical. 

Relationships Among Tasks and Scales . For the first analysis, 
teachers who taught special areas in either the primary or intermediate 
grades and who therefore did not complete all the problem- tasks, teachers 
who did not return the Characteristics Schedule and teachers with less than 
two year's experience were eliminated from the sample. The task and scale 
scores of the remaining group of primary and intermediate teachers were then 
factor analyzed separately using a principal components method with varlmax 
rotation to orthogonal factors. The resulting correlation matrices may be 
observed in Table 5-1 and the factors and factor loadinjp in Table 5-2. 

As shovm in Table 5-2, the factor structures of the tasks and scales 
are highly similar for primary and Intermediate teachers. The first factor 
extracted for each of these groups is clearly identified with the scales 
of the Characteristics Schedule, which consistently show moderate 
correlations with each other. Among these scales, only Vie\^oint differenti- 
ates to load on factor 2, a factor associated with task performance in 
teaching reading and arithmetic. The negative sign of the loading of the 
Viex^Tpoint scale on factor 2 indicates that higher performance on the 
reading and arithmetic tasks is associated with lower or more child -centered 
scores on the Viev/point scale. As may be noted in Table 5-1, however, the 
magnitude of the correlations betv/ren the Viei/Tpoint scale and the tasks is 
very modest indeed and the relationship might be interpreted as present 
but very weak. 

The third factor shoum in Table 5-2 is largely associated with the 
science task and to a lesser degree with the Induction scale, which holds 
a very small positive relationship to the science task among primary 
packers but a somewhat stronger relationship among intermediate teachers. 

The low reliability of the Induction scale, together with its failure to 
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TABUS 5-1. Correlations Among Task and Scale Scores for Primary (above the 

diagonal, N»282) and for Intermediate Teachers (below the diagonal, 
N=»214) . 



Tasks 
Read. Arith. 



Scales 



Read. 

Arith. 

Sci. 



34XX 

13 



21 



XX 



Sci. 

11 

02 



18 



nXX 



w-s 


Org. 


Vpt. 


Stab. 


Involve. 


Induct. 


2qXX 


00 


16^ 


.07 


-06 


09 


00 


05 


-08 


CO 

0 

1 


-01 


03 


09 


09 


05 


03 


-04 


08 



1; i! 

■i ji 

1 lil 


W-S 


12 


12 


12 


37** 


-4220C 


50** 


20** 


11* 


; Ki: 


Org. 


00 


09 


10 


45** 


-07 


48** 


24** 


10 




Vpt. 


10 


12 


01 


.47XX 




26** 


12* 


03 


;i i: 


Stab. 


03 


09 


05 




-44** 


A 


29** 


09 


ii. 


Involve. 


05 


03 


03 


32** 4(i** 


-14* 


34** 




08 


rii 

1 ' I 
!| 1 


' Induct. 


163^ 


16* 


28** 


17* 19* 


-07 


21 x 2 c 


11 





‘ X, p*05 
XX, p«.01 

TABLE 5 *‘2. Factors and Factor Loadings from Task and Scale Correlations, for 







Primary Teachers 
Factors 


J 

Intermediate Teachers 
Factors 

1 


Variable 


1 


2 


3 


i 1 


2 


3 


Read. 


03 


11 


28 


‘ 02 
* 


74 


13 


Arith. 


-17 


11 


02 


. 03 


Ik 


15 


Sci. 


-02 


08 


74 


' 02 


19 


21 


W-S 


21 


34 


09 


1 li 


22 


02 


Org. 


11 


-11 


30 


' 2i 

i 


-17 


33 


Vpt. 


“11 


“11 


20 




“44 


41 


Stab. 


Bl 


01 


07 


! 11 

) 


09 


00 


Involve. 


56 


-16 


-11 


' 59 


-16 


21 


Induct* 


11 


01 


11 


21 

1 


20 


H 


£l gen Values 


2.32 


1.34 


1.04 


' 2.73 

1 


1.48 


1.11 


Cumulative % 
variance 


26 


41 


52 


• 30 

1 


47 


59 
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hold more significant relationships to the problem- tasks (a fact probably 
associated with Its low reliability) largely eliminated Its utility In the 
study, and It was dropped from the analysis after several preliminary 
runs made apparent that It was not closely linked to any of the dependent 
or any of the Independent variables. 

Relationships of Task and Scale Scores to M ajor Comnunltv Socia l 
and Economic Variables ^ with each School Ms trie t as one Observation . 

The relationships between teacher perfoiuiance and comminlty variables may 
be examined both under the concept that each school system represents one 
observation or degree of freedom, and under the concept that each teacher 
represents one observation or degree of freedom. T*Iheu each school system 
or district Is taken as the unit of observation, the observed scores of 
the teachers In that system are represented by their means. Such means 
may be viewed as unweighted In the sense that they do not directly reflect 
differences betvreen systems In the number of teachers actually underglrdlng 
the mean values. Bach system contributes equally as it were. The central 
disadvantage with the use of these means In the project lay In the fact 
that some very small systems were represented In the primary grades by as 
few as four teachers, which Introduced the possibility of unreliable 
extimates of true mean values, potentially contributing to the error 
variance between systems within the same type. 

When each teacher Is used as the unit of observation, the situation 
Is approximately the reverse of that described above. The mean values of 
each system enter the anal 3 ’’sls In such a way that they are proportionate 
to the number of teachers drawn from each system. In this Instance, the 
larger systems carry a heavier x^elght In the analysis than do the smaller 
systems, although this weight Is of course proportionated to the nuxnber 
of teachers actually represented In these systems. The central dlsadvtuitage 
to the use of weighted means lies In the possibility that ad hoc variables 
operate in particular systems. If such variables operate In large systems 
contributing many teachers to an analysis, betxreen system error variance 
may again be produced, or if the system is highly dominate in the cell 
to which It Is ordered, error variance bett/een system types may be produced, 
which when confounded with true variance betx7een system types may lead 
to erroneous Inferences. 

Since somewhat different types of error are associated with the 
um^elghted means analysis and the x^elghted means analysis, both forms of 
analysis were used In the project x^herever feasible. Because only 20 
systems were involved, however, there were rather severe limitations on 
the use of the unweighted means analysis, and the weighted means analysis 
became the preferred form. 

For the first unweighted means analysis, school districts xrere 
dichotomized on median family Income, then re -dichotomized on per pupil 
wealth, producing a 2 x 2 analysis of variance arrangement. To obtain the 



systemic means for teachers on each dependent variable, all classroom 
teachers, ^uhether or not they taught In a departmentalized arrangement, 
were used , but teachers of special subjects and teachers who had entered 
the system within the past 18-2A months were excluded* These means were 
taken as the best estimates of the performance and characteristics of the 
stable core of classroom teachers In each system. The effects for primary 
and Intermediate teachers were calculated separately, and may be observed 
In the upper and lower portions, respectively, of Table 5-3. 

As may be observed In Table 5-3, there are no significant relationships 
betr<7een median family Income or wealth and the task performances or 
characteristics of primary teachers. Among intermediate teachers, ho^;ever, 
median family income Is associated with each area of task performance, 
as well as with Warmi.h-spontanelty. Significant Interactions also occur 
between median family income and per pupil wealth for Organization and for 
Stability. It may be noted that the means for the lo MFl - lo V 7 ealth 
districts typically lag those in other districts, distinctly contributing 
the main effects present, and contributing to a significant Interaction 
in those instances in which the scores of teachers in lo MPI - hi wealth 
districts are disproportionately high. 

To examine the relationships betx^een urbanization as a dimension of 
communities and to cross-check relationships among variables associated 
with the wealth and socio-economic dimensions, all in relation to teacher 
task performance and characteristics, several additional analysis were 
conducted. The first analysis of this series was performed by dichotomizing 
districts according to size (enrollment) , then re-dlchotomlzlng by per 
pupil wealth relative to size, xjith factoral analysis of variance on each 
dependent variable. There were no significant main effects or Interactions 
among either primary or Intermediate teachers in this analysis. For a 
second analysis, districts were dichotomized by median education level and 
re -dichotomized by per pupil wealth, producing an analysis directly 
comparlable to the MFI by wealth analysis, but x^ith the contribution of 
the socio-economic dimension of communities estimated from median education 
level (1<IEL) rather than median family income. The results of this analysis 
were slightly different than for the MFI by wealth analysis. Among 
Intermediate teachers, the main effects for median education level X 7 ith 
respect to arithmetic (F«11.90, p .01) were wealcer, but the main effects 
for science (F*11.42, p .01) slightly stronger than the comparable effects 
for MFI, there were, however, no significant main effects for Warmth- 
spontaneity and no significant Interaction for Organization or Stability. 



'The use of teachers in departmentialized schools precluded the use of the 
combined Z score for reading, arithmetic and science in this analysis, since 
departmentalized teachers performed only those tasks directly related to 
their teaching area, e.g. arithmetic. 
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On the other hand, a main effect, (F=»4.13. o .^o) and a sisnif leant interaction* 
(F«u.l4, p 05) appeared for reading. Ainong primary teachers, the only 
significant effect was for wealth with resnect to the Involvement scale 
(F-5.CG, p .05). 

The differences in effects betr/een I4FI and MEL are large ’.y traceable 
to the interchange of three high wealth districts between the t\JO analysis. 

In Table 4-2 the systems in question are 01, 07, and 11. The first is a 
small, wholly rural district with great wealth and very high MEL but very 
low MFI, the other two districts are Indus trial -urban with MFI in the high 
middle range, but low I^L. Teachers in the Indus trial -urban settings were 
relatively strong in reading, while teachers in the rural setting were 
not strong in reading. With only five systemic observations per cell, which 
way these three systems were grouped of course had a substantial Influence 
on whether a significant interaction or a significant main effect or both 
appeared for reading. 

The final analysis in the series was conducted as a cross-check on 
the urbanization dimension. Percent of the population in manufacturing 
was used to represent the urbanization dimension of communities and MEL 
the socio-economic dimension. Each of the variables in question were 
dichotomized, and the analysis run for intermediate teachers only. The 
results indicated that the main effects of median education level for both 
arithmetic and science were similar to those in the MEL by wealth analysis, 
although slightly wealcer, but that there were no other significant effects. 

Relationship of Estimated Soc io -economic Status of Schools to Teacher 
Tusk and Scale Scores, with Teachers as Observations . If the socio- 
economic status of coDBmmltles is a factor in teacher performance, as 
suggested above, the possibility must also be recognized that the socio- 
economic status of schools within communities might also be a factor in 
performance. Indeed, if a disproportionate numberof middle class or 
working class schools were identified in the sample with a particular type 
of community, differences between communities or districts might be shown 
to be a function of the class status of the schools Involved rather than 
of the communities as a whole. To check this possibility, the distribution 
of schools of middle class, mixed, and xx>rking class student composition 
in districts classified I4FI by wealth, and classified by median education 
level were tabled. The distribution may be examined in Tables 5-4 and 
5 -4a respectively. 

As may be noted in the tables cited above, the distribution of schools 
by socio-economic status was relatively well balanced over the various cells, 
although slight dlsproportlonallty appeared in the MEL cells. To examine 
the effects on performance of the socio-economic status of the school in 
which the teacher taught, all teachers who had been in their current 
school for two years or less were eiccluded, as were special teachers and 
teachers in departmentalized situations. Teachers were subsequently 
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Schools by Socio-economic Status 


for Wealth by MFI 






Wealth 








MFI 








[ 






Hi 






Lo 






i ^ 




Middle 


Mixed 


Working 


Middle 


Mixed 


Working 




1 - 




03 


03 


03 




01,01 


01 








05 


05 


05 






08 






Hi 






07,07,07 


16 


16,16 


16,16 




■' 




10 


10 


10,10 


15 








1 

il 




11 


11 


11 










[ J 




13,13 


13,13,13 












1 




13,13 














1 J 






04 


04 






02 




1 1 


Lo 


09,09 






06 




06 




i 




14 






12 


12 


12 










17 


17 




18 










19 




19 


20 


20 


20 




- ■ 


Totals 


12 


9 


11 


5 


7 


8 
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separated according to grade range, primary and Intermediate, and according 
to the median education level of the district. Task and scale scores 
were then examined within each MSL cell across the threB levels of socio- 
economic status by analysis of variance. 

The results of the analysis indicated that there were no significant 
differences on any task or scale among either primary or intermediate 
teachers by the socio-economic status of their school in the hi MEL cell. 

In the low MEL cell, Stability scores were significantly lower amo n g 
primary teachers in mixed schools, but significantly higher among inter- 
mediate teachers in these same schools. In absence of other results, the 
extremely inconsistent results for Stability were beyond interpretation, 
and were considered by the ^Triter to be too weak to warrant the int-'oduction 
of school SES as a control variable. Hence, in subsequent analysis bearing 

of differences in score levels between system t 3 n>es, this variable was 
disregarded. 

^ite aside from the largely statistical implications of the SES of 
schools discussed above, the fact that no differences attributable to 
socio-economic status v/as found, distinctly suggested that in systems of 
the size appearing in the sample > the kind of neighborhood in vjhich the 
school was located made no difference in the quality of its teachers, as 
estimated by the instruments employed in the project. 

Relationships of Me^dian Family Incorae of School Districts and Length 
o^ Teyher Service 3^ Districts to Teacher Task and Scale Scores ■> with 
as Obaervations . This series of analyses utilized only the 
scores of teachers in self-contained classrooms for whom complete data was 
available. The population differs from that employed in the preceding 
analyses in that it excludes teachers engaging 4i departmentalized 
instruction, but Includes those with two or less years of experience In 
self-contained classrooms in their system. The restriction of the 
population to teachers in self-contained classrooms permitted the use of a 
cabined or total Z score for arithmetic, reading and science as an estimate 
of over-all strength in task performance. 

In the first analysis in the series, school districts were dichotomized 
^ median family income, and primary and intermediate teachers separated. 

group analysis of variance was then utilized to examine differences 
in task performance and characteristics bet^/een high and low MFI districts 
according to grade range taught. The results for intermed&e teachers, 
shown in Table 5-5 and for primary teachers, shox-m in Table 5-6, are quite 
similar to those in Table 5-3, although there are sharper differences 
between the high and low MPI groups in reading, and less sharp differences 
in warmth-spontaneity among intermediate teachers in Table 5-5 than in 
Table 5-3. Thus, changes in the definition of the population appeared to 
have relatively little influence on the effects associated with median 
family income in the school districts. 
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TABLE 5-5. Differences in Taslc and Scores for Intermediate Teachers by 
Median Family Income in the School District. 



Tasks and Scales 


mi 


n 


Mean 


S.D. 


F 


P 




Hi 


136 


103.50 


15.71 






Read. 


Lo 


97 


94.80 


15.61 


17.44 


.001 




Hi 


136 


103.50 


13.50 






Arith. 


Lo 


97 


96.45 


13 87 


13.84 


.001 




Hi 


136 


52.10 


9.50 






Sci. 


Lo 


97 


40.11 


9.52 


9.52 


.01 




Hi 


136 


250.90 


25.77 






Z Total 


Lo 


97 


239.37 


27.02 


31.21 


.001 




Hi 


136 


50.52 


10.26 






W-S 


Lo 


97 


47.93 


9.36 


3.86 


.10 




Hi 


136 


49.61 


9.75 






Org. 


Lo 


97 


49.32 


10.29 


0.04 


n.s. 




Hi 


136 


49.05 


10.42 






Vpt. 


Lo 


97 


50.31 


9.62 


0.87 


n.s. 




Hi 


136 


49.46 


10.18 






Stab. 


Lo 


97 


49.57 


9,04 


0.01 


n.s. 




Hi 


136 


49.13 


9.84 






Involve. 


Lo 


97 


49.21 


10.74 


0.01 


n.s. 
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TA3LE 5-6 . Differences in Task and Scale Scores for Primary Teachers 

Median Family Income In the School District. 



Tasks and Scales 

Read. 



Arlth. 



Scl. 



Z Total 



W-S 



Org. 



Vpt. 



Stab. 



MFI 


n 


Mean 


HI 


186 


101.03 


Lo 


109 


90.06 


HI 


186 


99.86 


Lo 


109 


100.87 


HI 


186 


49.81 


Lo 


109 


51.15 


Hi 


106 


250.70 


Lo 


109 


249.17 


HI 


186 


50.19 


Lo 


109 


49.60 


HI 


186 


50.46 


Lo 


109 


40 . 84 


HI 


186 


49.49 


Lo 


109 


49.44 


HI 


186 


50.23 


Lo 


109 


49.04. 


HI 


186 


49.86 


Lo 


109 


48.65 



S D F P 

14.63 

2 . 74 n. s . 

15.37 



15.04. 

0.31 n.s. 

15.15 



10.86 

1.19 n.s. 

8.94 



26.42 

0.23 n.s. 

27.11 



0.77 

0 . 28 n.s. 

10.03 



9.31 

2.08 n.s. 

9.23 



10.29 

0.00 n.s. 

8.98 



9.07 

0.68 n.s. 

10.(V^ 



9.13 

13.40 



Involve. 



.83 



n.s. 



For the second analysis in the series the dichotomy betv/een high and 
low MFI districts and the separation of primary and intermediate teachers 
were maintained, then an additional separation of teachers divided 
according to whether they had been in their present system five or fewer 
years or six or more years was introduced. The point in separating 
teachers with 0-5 and sijc or more years of experience in their system was 
to gain estimates of the extent to which selective factors as opposed to 
behavior modification factors operated in producing differences betv/een 
systems. If significant differences bet^jeen high and low median Income 
districts appeared for teachers who have five or fewer years of escperience 
in these systems, evidence t-Tould be provided that selective factors may 
be operating, since these teachers are relatively new to their systems. 

On the other hand, if differences arose primarily betrjeen teachers who 
have been in their system six or more years, but there were no differences 
betX'/een systems among teachers 0-5 years of e3:perlence in their system, 
evidence xfould be provided that either behavior modification or differential 
selection following employment, or both, were operating. The possibility 
that there are dlffsrences beti/een systems among teacher 0-5 years of 
experience in their system but not among teachers six or more years, and 
the possibility that there are differences betX'/een systems among both teachers 
of 0-5 and six or more years of experience in their system must ^Iso be 
recognized. In the event one or the other of the latter possibilities 
obtained, additional appraisals VTOuld be necessary to determine the relative 
effects of selection versus behavior modification factors. 

The significance of the mean differences bet^/een teachers 0-5 and 
six or more years of experience in high versus lox7 MFI districts may be 
observed in Tables 5-7 and 5-G for intermediate and for primary teachers 
respectively. In reading these tables, differences between high MFI and 
low MFI districts for teachers in the same experience range (0-5, or six 
plus) may be examined by noting the means, F ratios and probability levels 
given in the colunms. Differences betx/een teachers in the same type of 
system but having different levels of experience in that type of system 
may be examined by examining the means ,F ratios and probability levels 
in the rows. 

Examination of Table 5-7 and 5-8 inclicatas that there are rather 
sharp differences among the various dependent variables by rows and columns. 
In reading, among intermediate teachers, it is apparent that there are 
highly significant differences beti^een high and low MFI districts among 
teachers 0^5 years of experience, but less difference among those plus 
years, with a collateral tendency for teachers six plus years to perform 
significantly less strongly than their less experienced colleagues in 
high MFI districts. Among primary teachers these effects are largely 
absent, although their is a slight tendency for performance to drop as 
experience in either high or low MFI districts Increases. In arithmetic, 
differences between intermediate teachers are attributable to differences 
in the MFI of the districts, but not to experience, while among primary 



TABLE 5-7. Differences in Task and Scale Scores for Intermediate Teachers 
by Years of Experience In their System and Median Family Income 



Tasks 
















and 


MFI 


0-5 Years 


3 or mor 


■e Yrs. 






Scales 


F and P 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


F 


P 




Hi 


106.40 


13.43 


100.21 


17.51 


5.35 


.05 


Read. 


lo 


96.71 


15.20 


93.15 


15.91 


1.26 


a.s. 




F(p) 


13.02 


(.01) 


4.9C 


(.05) 








HI 


104.90 


12.82 


101.71 


14.03 


1.90 


n.s. 


Arlthc 


Lo 


98.02 


14.55 


95.10 


13.16 


1.07 


n.s. 




F(p) 


7.13 


(.025) 


5.71 


(.05) 








HI 


52.25 


9.81 


51.94 


9.46 


0.03 


n.s. 


Scl. 


Lo 


49.27 


8.49 


47.12 


10.92 


1.15 


n.s. 




F(p) 


2.83 


(n.s.) 


6.43 


(.025) 








HI 


263.69 


22.64 


253.86 


28.18 


5.04 


.05 


Z Tbtal 


Lo 


244.00 


26.09 


235.37 


27.41 


2.50 


n.s. 




F(p) 


18.62 


(.01) 


12.57 


(.01) 








HI 


52.13 


7.52 


48.25 


12.35 


5.48 


.05 


W-S 


Lo 


49.18 


10.39 


46.87 


8.32 


1.14 


n.s. 




F(p) 


3.58 


(n.s.) 


0 .48 


(n.s.) 








HI 


48.79 


8.28 


50.30 


11.12 


0.81 


n.s. 


Org. 


Lo 


48.58 


10.10 


49.96 


10.51 


0.43 


n.s. 




F(p) 


0.01 


(n.s.) 


0.03 


(n.s.) 








Hi 


48.39 


9.64 


50.11 


11.09 


0.93 


n.s. 


Vp^. 


Lo 


49.20 


8.74 


51.27 


10.30 


1.12 


n.s. 




F(p) 


0.21 


(n.s.) 


1.29 


(n . 8 . ) 








Hi 


50.46 


9.11 


48.05 


11.08 


1.92 


n.s. 


Stab. 


Lo 


48.87 


11.27 


50.17 


8.47 


0.42 


n.s. 




F(p) 


0.07 


(n.s.) 


1.29 


(n.s.) 








Hi 


47.24 


9.60 


51.08 


10.09 


5.13 


.05 


Involve. 


Lo 


49.27 


11.83 


49.15 


9,81 


0.03 


n.s. 




F(p) 


1.03 


(n.s.) 


1.06 


(n.s.) 







TABI£ 5 



Differences in Taslc and Scale Scores for Primary Teachers by 
Years of Experience in their System and Kedlan Family Income in 
the School District. , , 



rs 



Tasks 

and 


MFI 


0-5 Years 


Scales 


F and P 


Mean 


S.D. 




Hi 


103.06 


13.41 


Read. 


Lo 


100.75 


15.57 




F(p) 


O.GG 


(n.s.) 




Hi 


59.27 


14.72 


Arlth. 


Lo 


99.94 


15.49 




F(p) 


0.07 


(n.s.) 




Hi 


51.51 


10.76 


Sci. 


Lo 


51.34 


7.52 




F(p) 


0.01 


(n.s.) 




Hi 


253.04 


24.46 


Z Total 


Lo 


252. uC 


23.03 




F(p) 


0.10 


(n.s.) 




Hi 


50.57 


5.25 


W-S 


Lo 


53.62 


5.51 




F(p) 


3.60 


(ao) 




Hi 


51.37 


C.9C 


Org. 


Lo 


50.30 


0.93 


F(p) 


1.84 


(n.s.) 




Hi 


4:;.7C 


6. Cl 


Vpt. . 


Lo 


4j. / . 


7.74 


F(p) 


1.C4 


(n.s.) 




Hi 


50.49 


9.71 


Stab. 


Lo 


51.30 


9.36 




F(p) 


0.24- 


(n.s.) 




Hi 


47.80 


9.71 


Involve. 


Lo 


48.21 


12.71 




F(p) 


0.02 


(n. 8 . ) 



6 or more Yrs. 
I^Iean S.D. 


F 


P 


B0.9S 

95.45 

1.77 


15.57 

15.28 

(n.s.) 


3.71 

3.3^> 


n.s. 

n.s. 


100.45 

101.75 

0.25 


15.42 
14.19 
(n. s . ) 


0.29 

0.39 


n.s. 

n.s. 


4C.08 

50.98 

0.05 


10.48 
5. 89 

(n.s.) 


4.74 

0.05 


.05 

n.s. 



247.49 


27.60 


2.71 


n.s. 


245.41 


30.43 


1.19 


n.s. 


0.05 


(n.s.) 







49.79 


8.28 


0.37 


in.s. 


45.75 

7.62 


9.03 

(.01) 


19.48 


.001 


45.52 


9.59 


1.85 


n.s. 


47.46 

1.07 


9.33 

(n.s.) 


2.61 


n.s. 



5v .21 


11.01 


C.CD 


n.s. 


52.: 4 


• 9.35 


10.47 


.01 


2.74 


s • ^ 







49.96 


‘8.41 


0.15 


Xle 8 • 


47.38 


10.37 


4.29 


.05 


2.74 


(n.s.) 







51.78 


8.52 


8.05 


.01 


49.07 


14.12 


0.11 


de 8 • 


2.13 


(n.s.) 







TABLE 5 "3a. lliimber of Teachers In each Group in Tables 5-7 and 5“8. _ 



4.A4J4JUI WGI.e 




“l-S Years 


6+ Years 




Intermediate 


IW2 


N*63 


Hi MFI 




Primary 


N“94 


H»92 




Intermediate 


IT«45 


N«52 


Lo MFI 




Primary 


H=53 


N«56 


Totals 






N-263 



teachers, there are no significant effects for either system tjT)e or 
experience* In science, the more experienced teachers in high IIFI districts 
are slightly superior to those in low W1 districts, a result which appears 
to arise from a slight doxwward shift in the performance levels of the 
more experienced teachers in low W1 districts compared to the less 
experienced teachers in these districts* Among primary teachers, this 
downward shift occurs significantly among those in high MFI districts, 
a result not altogether congruous with that for intermediate teachers. 

The differences among the various intermediate groups for Z total 
reflect, of course, the component differences, i.e. reading, arithmetic 
and science', however, they also bring into sharper focus total task 
performance differences between high and low median income districts, 
especially in the group 0~5 years of escperlence in their district* These 
differences clearly suggest that there is a separation between high and 
low districts in the task performance strength of intermediate teachers 
recently employed. These differences appear to be maintained among the 
more experienced group, but not quite to the same degree. Some slippage 
appears to occur* Among primary teachers, on the other hand, there is 
no evidence of differences in task performance among teachers recently 
employed in the systems, and little evidence of significant slippage* 

Thus it appears to be the case that the selection criteria which operate 
for intermediate teachers do not operate, or do not operate as fully, 
for primary teachers. 

Uith respect to the personal-social scales from the Characteristics 
Schedule, the situation is quite different* Among intermediate teachers, 
there is evidence of slippage between the 0-5 and six plus years group 
in high I4FI districts on Warmth-spontaneity, vjhile at the same time there 
is a slight upward shift in the same group on Involvement, but there is 
no additional evidence of differences by either experience or type of 
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dlatrlct on the personal-social variables among Intermediate teachers. 

Among primary teachers, on the other hand, there Is a very great evidence 
of slippage between teachers of 0-5 and sIk plus years In their system In 
low MFI districts In Warmth-spontaneity, Viewpoint, and to a lesser degree. 
Stability, while the Involvement scores of primary teachers In high HFI 
districts shoi7 a substantial upward shift. These differences, however, 
are associated iTlth differences between systems only In the six plus 
years group on Warmth-spontaneity. This particular arrangement of 
differences tentatively suggests that personal -social characteristics are 
approximately equally distributed across systems among primary teachers 
relatively recent to their system, but that low I^I districts are either 
unable to retain teachers beyond the fifth year of service high In Warmth- 
spontaneity, low In Viewpoint (chi Id -centered) and high in Stability, or 
else that these systems modify the behavior of their teachers on these 
factors In a direction which, from the vievTpoint of the author at least, 
is the reverse of what one would expect, l.e. toward less Warmth- spontaneity, 
greater subject-centeredness and less emotional Stability. 

An Important adjunct to the interpretation of the patterns of 
differences described above may be obseinred in Table 5-8a in which the 
number of teachers associated xTlth each cell in Tables 5-7 and 5-8 are 
given. The most significant feature of Table 5-Ga is that almost exactly 
50 percent of the teachers In the study had been in their school system 
five years or less. These data not only signify that the apparent turn- 
over rate for elementary teachers in these systems is quite high, but 
an addition malce abundantly clear the possibility that differences between 
teachers .0^5 and six plus years in their system can come about 
by differential attrition, which encompasses both selection procedures 
within systems subsequent to employment, or "weeding out," and teacher 
self -selection, or differential teacher mobility. 

Relationship of Systemic Norms to Task and Scale Scores . In both the 
teacher behavior modification model and the differential attraction model 
discussed in Chapter 3, norms for teacher behaviors or characteristics 
were viewed as i^ortant components^ although in each model these norms 
were viewed as operating in different ways. Two measures of systemic 
norms were used in the study, the Teacher Behavior Weighting Scales (TB&7S) 
and teacher ratings. 

As a preliminary analysis, the T3WS scores of the principals who 
completed this scale were examined in relation to five variables: the 
size of the school (enrollment), the experience of the principal, the 
grade level at \dilch the principal had taught before becoming a principal, 
the hours of work he had completed beyond the Master's Degree, and the 
socio-economic status of the school. The analyses for the first four of 
the variables above revealed only one significant difference: principals 
with more than fifteen years of experience were higher on TBWS Scale A 
(managment, control), (F»5.47,2and 40 df., p .01) than were the less 
experienced principals. Analysis by the socio-economic status of the 
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school In which the principals was located revealed, however, quite 
consistent differences, as may be viewed in Table 5-9. In the latter 
table one may note that both the A and 3 scales follow an Inverted U- 
shaped function over socio-economic status, while the C and D scales 
follow a U-shaped function. Since the A and 3 scales are non-ipsative 
with respect to the C and D scales, a reversal in the functions muld of 
course be eicpected. 

The fact that principals in schools of mi:ced socio-economic composition 
scored significantly higher on both the A and B scales of the TBHS 
distinctly implied that if these scores truly reflected the norms of the 
principals, and if the norms of principals at all influenced the level 
of teacher performance, teachers in schools with mixed socio-economic 
status should show higher performance either on the Total Z score for 
the teaching tasks, or on one or more of the component scores, i.e. reading, 
arithmetic or science. As earlier observed, hoTTever, there were no 
differences in task scores between schools classified by SB status, when 
the median education level of the community was controlled. The validity 
of the TBWS as guaged against this criterion therefore fell into doubt. 

Two more direct tests of the validity of the TBWS were subsequently 
employed. In the first, a chi square analysis of the distribution of 
principals whose A and B scores were higher than their C plus C scores 
was tested against high versus low W1 districts. Since the teaching task 
scores of intermediate teachers in high HFI districts were known to be 
significantly different from those in lov7 W1 districts, a disproportionate 
number of principals with high A plus B scores should have appeared in 
the high 1^1 districts. There was, however, no significant disproportionallty 
present (S -.374, 1 df). 

For the second analysis, teachers were separated by grade range, 
primary and intermediate, and by MFI, high and low. Within these groups, 
they were then divided according to whether the principal of their school 
was task-oriented (high A plus B) or social -emotionally oriented (high C 
plus D), and the task and scale scores of teachers in the resulting groups 
examined by analysis of variance. Only one significant difference appeared 
in the analyses, : primary teachers in high MFI districts who had task 
oriented principals showed significantly higher Involvement scores CF«6.34 , 
p .03) than toachara in the same systems with social -emotionally oriented 
principals. With respect to the validity of the TBWS, this result was 
regarded predominantly as an irrelevancy, and the Inference was made that 
the TBWS scores of principals were unrelated to the performances of their 
teachers . 

The second series of analyses relating systemic norms to teacher 
task and scale performance was conducted using principal's ratings of 
their teachers as the definition of systemic norms. Under this definition, 
differences in performance or characteristics betVTeen teachers ratHced In 



TABLE 5-9. Mean Scores o£ Principals on Pour TBWS Scales by the Socio- 
economic Status of their Schools. . 



S-B Status 



Scale 




Middle 


Mixed 


Uorking 


F 


? 






class 




class 










K«13 


N-14 


H=17 






A llanagement. 


Mean 


9.46 


17.07 


7.11 


7.63 


.01 


control 


SD 


4.63 


10.47 


5.43 






B Learning 


Mean 


10.08 


13.78 


8.06 


4.07 


.025 




SD 


5.99 


6.73 


4.07 






C Emotional 


Mean 


9.92 


5.79 


11.35 


3.47 


.05 




SD 


6.42 


3.44 


4.44 






D Social 


Mean 


8.00 


6.00 


10.35 


3.86 


.05 




SD 


4.93 


4.19 


4.03 







the upper two versus the lower tt-7o of four forced-choice categories are 
taken to signify the presence of a valued or preferred task performance 
or characteristic. If there are no differences on a particular character* 
is tic between teachers raxd'ed in the categories in question, the character* 
istic is talcen to be non*valued, non-preferred, or as not representing a 
norm. 



The analyses in which principal's rating were used as the definition 
of norms were conducted specifically iTith the behavior modification model 
in mind. Under this model, if a norm can be shoim to be present in a 
particular type of school district, one condition of the model is met. 

If in addition, there la evidence of a shift in performance among teachers 
as experience in the system Increases, and this shift is in the direction 
of the norm, evidence is provided that the presence of the norm may be 
an Influence on the behavior of the teachers undent. On the bas^s of 
analyses shown on preceding pages, and especially in Table 5*7 and 5*8, 
however, there is no reason to suppose that the model thus conceptualised 
could be found completely workable. Quite simply, the difficulty lies in 
the fact that on only one characteristic. Involvement, is there ai^ 
evidence of an Increase in performance. On the other hand, there are 
instances of no significant shift in performance with experience, as 
well as instances of a significant dotnnrard shift in performance. 

The fact that doxfm7ard shift occured among certain teacher perfori^nces 
and characteristics in some districts and not in otheis introduced the 
possibility that the effect of norms might not be to increase performance 
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or to change characteristics, but rather to maintain them at a particular 
level against countervailing variables, such as differential mobility, 

T’7hlch TTould, ^Tithout the presence of the norm, create a doimward shift. 

Under this interpretation, if the performances or characteristics of teachers 
either remained the same or increased T<?ith experience, and a norm x^ere shoxm 
to be present, evidence for the influence of the norm on the behavior. 
x-TOuld be provided • Collaterally, if no norm could be shoxm to be present 
and there was a significant downward shift in performance, the countervailing 
variables xTould be interpreted as having an nninterupted effect. IF, hoxmver, 
there is no norm present and there ir also no change in the performances 
or characteristics vTith experience, there is evidence that systemic norms 
are not relevant to performances or characteristics of teachers. 

Holding the above possibilities in mind, primary and intermediate 
teachers X7ere separated, and within each group teachers 0-5 and six plus 
years of experience in their systems were divided. These groups were 
then divided into four groups, each group representing one system t 3 rpe 
derived by dichotomizing on per pupil wealth and MFI. With each of these 
groups, tV70 separate analyses X7ere conducted. In the first, teachers 
0-5 versus six plus years of experience xjere compared on each task and 
scale. In the second, teachers rated high (rank 1 and 2) versus lox<7 
(raxiks 3 and 4) were compared. The first analysis is for score shift, 
the second for the presence of norms. It should be noted that the analysis 
for score shift is based on the same number of teachers as the analysis in 
Tables 5-7 and 5-C, and differs from this analysis only in that X7ithln 
each MFI category (high, lox-7) systems are divided by wealth. The analysis 
for norms, however, is based on fexjer teachers than the analysis for score 
shift, since, as noted in Chapter 4, three principals failed to rate their 
teachers. 

The results of the analysis are shoxm in Tables 5-10 through 5-13. 

In reading these tables, the differences betx7een teachers 0-5 and six plus 
years of service to their system may be found in the first column, and 
the results of the rating in the second colxjmn. In these tables there is 
no uniform correspondence between xjhether or not a particular performance 
or characteristic is significantly valued, as expressed by differences 
between teachers rated high versus lox7, and shifts in task or scale 
scores. For example, in Table 5-10, intermediate teachers with higher 
scores in task performance in teaching reading are rated significantly 
higher than those xgrith lower scorer* collaterally; there is no significant 
decline in reading scores in this group, raising the possibility that the 
malntanence of reading performance score levels is associated xdLth the 
presence of norms. In Table 5-13, on the other hand, there is also no 
significant doxmxjard shift in reading performance, and there is also no 
significant difference on the reading scores for teachers rated high 
versus lox7. Overall, there is no consistent evidence in these tables 
that the presence of norms in a particular type of system is associated 
X7ith shifts in score levels or the malntanence of score levels as experience 
Increases in systems of that type. 
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An aspect of Tables 5 •*10 through 5-13 which should not be overlooked 
is that differences between teachers rated high versus those rated low 
occur almost wholly within hi HPI - hi wealth districts. Thus* to the 
extent that norms are significantly present, they are identified largely 
with systems in which there is a conjunction of above average per pupil 
wealth and above average median family income. 

Relationship of Teacher Task and Scale Scores to Type of Entry into 
Their System . The analyses on preceding pages strongly suggest that the 
behavior modification model proposed in Chapter 3 is not a workable model 
as examined within the limits of the present data. The alternative model 
is the differential attraction model. To explore the potential workability 
of the latter model, the kind of entry the teacher made into the system 
was examined. Three types of entry into the systems were recognized. 

First, new entry , meaning a teacher talcen directly from a college teacher 
preparation program and placed in the system within the past two years. 

Second, the transfer entry , meaning a teacher who had Initially been 
employed elsevihere, but had at some time in the past, and most typically 
within the last ten years, transferred to her current system. Third, 
the teacher who had entered her current system as a new or beginning 
teacher, and had stayed on in the system. The latter group was labeled 
the "always in" group. 

The scores of these three groups of teachers may be observed in Tables 
5-14 and 5-15. In these tables, the scores for transfer and "always in" 
teachers are shown by district type (1, 2, 3, 4) ‘grouped under Hi versus 
1 a MFI, while the scores for new teachers of whom there xtere relatively 
few in ^pe 3 and Type 4 districts, were pooled in Type 1 and 2, and Type 
3 and 4 districts, and are shotm centered under the Hi MFI and lo MFI 
columns respectively. Single classification analysis of variance was used 
to test the differences among the means sho^m in each row in the tables. 

The number of teachers involved is shown in Tables 5-14a and 5-15a for 
intermediate and for primary teachers respectively. 

In interpreting Tables 5-14 and 5-15 it is important to note, first 
that the ratio of new and transfer teachers to teachers always in 
their system is in excess of 3: 1 as sho^m below Tables 5-14a and 5-15a. 

To put the matter another way, the chances of encountering a teacher who 
has always been in the. system in which she started to teach is, in the 
present sample, always less than of one in four. In some instances, as 
among intermediate teachers in high MFI districts, the chances are less 
than one in five. Thus, the great preponderance of teachers in the systems 
sampled have either recently moved to the system or earlier transferred to 
it from some other system. Examining the means now for intermediate teachers 
in the hi MFI districts (Table 5-14), it is immediately apparent that the wide 
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TABUS 5-10. Differences in Task and Scale Scores for Primary and for 
Intermediate Teachers 0-5 vs G*!* Years in their System and 
Relationshirs of Scores to Ratings (norms) in Hi - 
... Hi Wealth (Ivne 1) Districts. 



Tasks Years 



and 


in 








Rating 






Scales 


System 


Mean 


F 


? 


(norms) 


Mean 


F 


Intermediate 
















Read. 


0-5 


104.90 






Hi 


106.85 








101.65 


1.07 


n.s. 


Lo 


97.09 


8.38 


Arith. 


0-5 


104.40 






Hi 


103.91 






6-1- 


102.35 


0.51 


n.s. 


Lo 


100.68 


1.21 


Scl. 


0-5 


51.69 






Hi 


51.G7 






6-!- 


51.42 


0.02 


n.s. 


Lo 


51.31 


0.06 


Z Total 


0-5 


261.06 






Hi 


262.63 






6-f- 


255.42 


1.00 


n.s. 


Lo 


249.39 


5.72 


W-S 


0-5 


52.56 






Hi 


51.08 






6-^ 


40 . 65 


3.46 


n.s. 


Lo 


50.36 


0.11 


Org. 


0-5 


47.90 






Hi 


49.22 






6^- 


50.05 


0.95 


n.s. 


Lo 


48.12 


0.23 


Vpt. 


0-5 


40.40 






Hi 


49.80 






6-:- 


4^.72 


0.02 


n.s. 


Lo 


47.95 


0.01 


Stab. 


0-5 


50.25 






Hi 


50.24 






6-J- 


40.42 


0.64 


n.s. 


Lo 


48.73 


0.38 


Involve. 


0-5 


46.31 






Hi 


50.54 






6-i- 


50.67 


4.16 


.05 


Lo 


46.54 


3.13 



P 



.01 



n.s. 



Xle 8 • 



.05 



n.s. 



n.s. 



n.s. 



n.s. 



n.s 
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TABLE 5"10. f continued) 



Tasks 

and 

Scales 


Years 

in 

System 


Mean 


F 


Primarv 


Read. 


0-5 


102.82 






6*{" 


101.60 


0.20 


Arlth. 


0“5 


97.60 






6+ 


102.17 


3.31 


Sci. 


0-5 


51.13 






6'!- 


48 . 38 


2.19 


Z Total 


0-5 


251.53 






S'!- 


252.16 


0.02 


W-S 


0-5 


50.24 






S-J- 


49.93 


0.03 


Org. 


0-5 


51.11 






S'!' 


49.35 


1.06 


Vpt. 


0-5 


49.09 






6'!- 


49.67 


0.13 


Stab. 


0-5 


50.18 






6^- 


49.91 


0.13 


Involve. 


0-5 


48.49 






6+ 


51.10 


2.19 



Rating 



P 


(norms 


Mean 


F 


P 




Hi 


101.98 






n.s. 


Lo 


102.46 


0.02 


n.s. 




Hi 


100.98 






n.s. 


Lo 


99.78 


0.05 


n.s. 




Hi 


50.30 






n.s. 


Lo 


50.37 


0.05 


n.s. 




Hi 


252.67 






n.s. 


Lo 


253.11 


0.01 


n.s. 




Hi 


51.71 






n.s. 


Lo 


47.28 


6.17 


.025 




Hi 


51.63 






n.s. 


Lo 


47.33 


5.66 


•05 




Hi 


47.35 






n.s. 


Lo 


52.13 


6.07 


.025 




Hi 


51.25 






n.s. 


Lo 


4C.02 


3.75 


n.s. (.101 




Hi 


51.25 






n.s. 


Lo 


45.76 


11.61 


.01 



01 
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TABUS 5-11. Differences in Task and Scale Scores for Primary and for 
Intermediate Teachers 0-5 vs 6-!* Years in their System and 
Relationships of Scores to Rating (norms) in 111 IIPX - 
Lo Wealth (Type 2) Districts. 



Tasks Years 



and 


in 








Rating 






Scales 


System 


Mean 


F 


P 


(norms) 


Mean 


F 


Intermediate 
















Read. 


0-5 


109.25 






Hi 


107. ^^4 






6+ 


97.10 


6.44 


.025 


Lo 


103.32 


0.79 


Arith. 


0-5 


105.92 






Hi 


104.06 






6-j. 


100.35 


1.94 


n.s. 


Lo 


103.11 


0.06 


Scl. 


0-5 


53.30 






Hi 


53.72 






Qrh 


53.05 


0.01 


n.s. 


Lo 


50.79 


1.18 


Z Total 


0-5 


2S8.96 






Hi 


265.22 






6*J* 


250.50 


6.63 


.025 


Lo 


257.74 


1.43 


W-S 


0-5 


51.33 






Hi 


52. 2G 






s-:- 


47.40 


1.99 


n.s. 


Lo 


46.84 


2.48 


Org. 


0-5 


50.50 






Hi 


47.33 




6^* 


50.G5 


0.02 


n.s. 


Lo 


52.78 


4.63 


Vpt. 


0-5 


^^C.3G 






lU 


47.09 






6-5- 


53.10 


2.14 


n.s. 


Lo 


52.37 


1.89 


Stab. 


0-5 


50. GO 






Hi 


48.44 






6+ 


47.25 


2.0G 


n.s. 


Lo 


4C.90 


0.03 


Involve. 


0-5 


49.0G 






Hi 


51.11 






6+ 


51.95 


1.02 


n.s. 


Lo 


48.16 


1.02 



P 

n. 8 . 

n.s. 

n.s. 

n.s. 

n.s. 

.05 

n.s. 

n. s . 



n.s 
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TABLE 5-11. (continued^ 



Tasks 


Years 
















and 


in 








Rating 








Scales 


System 


Mean 


F 


P 


(norms) 


Mean 


F 


P 


Prlmarv 


















Read. 


0-5 


103.53 






Hi 


90.30 








6^r 




7.42 


.01 


Lo 


99*91 


0.18 


n.s. 


Arlth. 


0-5 


102.50 






Hi 


101.59 








6“I" 


97.53 


1.41 


n.s. 


Lo 


99.09 


0.29 


n.s. 


Sci. 


0-5 


52.01 






HI 


40.22 








S*!” 


47.55 


2.55 


n.s. 


Lo 


51.14 


0.73 


n.s. 


Z Tbtal 


0-5 


250.31 






Hi 


240 . 11 








5+ 


239.53 


0.30 


.01 


Lo 


250.14 


0.C7 


n.s. 


W-S 


0-5 


51.22 






Hi 


50.97 








6*1" 


49.56 


0.77 


n.s. 


Lo 


49.96 


0.23 


n.s. 


Org. 


0-5 


51.00 






Hi 


50.92 








6+ 


49.02 


0*02 


n.s. 


Lo 


50.36 


0.05 


n.s. 


Vpt. 


0-5 


40.19 






Hi 


49.32 








6+ 


50.97 


1.05 


n.s. 


Lo 


48.96 


0.01 


n.s. 


Stab. 


0-5 


51.09 






Hi 


50.54 










50.03 


1.05 


n.s. 


Lo 


50.45 


0.00 


n.s. 


Involve. 


0-5 


47.03 






Hi 


50.84 








6+ 


52.94 


9.(V» 


.01 


Lo 


48.68 


0.85 


n.s. 
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TABLE 5-12. Differences In Task and Scale Scores for Primary and for 
Intermediate Teachers 0-5 vs 6*!* Years In their System and 
Relationships of Scores to Ratings (norms) in Lo 14FI - 



Tasks 


Years 
















and 


in 








Rating 








Seales 


System 


Mean 


F 


P 


(norms) 


I4ean 


F 


P 


Intermediate 


















Read. 


0-5 


98.70 






lU 


97.18 








S-J- 


96.21 


0.27 


n.s. 


Lo 


92.33 


0.68 


n.s. 


Arlth. 


0-5 


96.87 






HI 


97.68 








6+ 


93.46 


0.78 


n.s. 


Lo 


89.75 


3.10 


n.s. 


Scl. 


0-5 


48.87 






Hi 


48.86 








6+ 


46.00 


1.21 


n.s. 


Lo 


45.42 


1.13 


n.s. 


Z Total 


0-5 


244.43 






HI 


243.73 










235.67 


1.22 


n.s. 


Lo 


227.50 


2.53 


n.s. 


W-S 


0-5 


52.83 






HI 


49.23 








6-1- 


46.88 


4.90 


.05 


Lo 


50.00 


0.05 


n.s. 


Org. 


0-5 


52.74 






HI 


51.50 








50.13 


0.86 


n.s. 


Lo 


51.50 


0.00 


n.s. 


Vpt. 


0-5 


49.39 






Hi 


51.09 






6-J- 


53.08 


1.78 


n.s. 


Lo 


52.20 


0.25 


n.s. 


Stab. 


0-5 


52.13 






HI 


52.46 








(5*J- 


51.46 


0.0^} 


n.s. 


Lo 


49.04 


0.74 


n.s. 


Ixivolve. 


0-5 


51.39 






HI 


48.14 








6-I- 


48.45 


0.73 


n.s. 


Lo 


51.00 


0.51 


n.s. 



u 



I ‘ 

L: 
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TABLE 5 "12. (continued) 



Tasks 

and 

Scales 


Years 

In 

System 


Mean 


F 


Primary 


Read. 


0-5 


100.19 






6-1- 


90.30 


O.IC 


Arlth. 


0-5 


102.30 






6*1* 


100.04 


0.35 


Scl. 


0-5 


49.96 






6*1" 


49.03 


0.00 


Z Tbtal 


0-5 


252.54 








247.65 


0.43 


W-S 


0-5 


53.00 






6-J- 


44.13 


11.26 


Org. 


0-5 


51.42 






6-J* 


45.70 


3.96 


Vpt. 


0-5 


40.77 






6*}* 


54.04 


5.52 


Stab. 


0-5 


51.15 






6-5- 


45.70 


3.96 


Involve. 


0-5 


46.09 






6*^ 


46.22 


0.02 



Rating 





(norms) 


Mean 


F 


P 




Hi 


100.13 






n.s. 


Lo 


96.39 


0.47 


n.s. 




Hi 


103.54 






n.s. 


Lo 


90.47 


1.44 


n.s. 




Hi 


40.50 






n.s. 


Lo 


50.71 


0.49 


n.s. 




Hi 


252.25 






n.s. 


Lo 


245.76 


0.50 


n.s 




Hi 


40.90 






.01 


Lo 


47.18 


0.27 


n.a 




Hi 


47.08 






.05 


Lo 


50.12 


1.10 


n.s 




Hi 


49.60 






.05 


Lo 


53.59 


2.02 


n.s 




Hi 


40.58 




• 


n.s. 


Lo 


49.41 


0.07 


n.s 




Hi 


40.75 






Tlla 8 • 


Lo 


43.59 


0.09 


n.s 
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XA3LB 5-13. Dlf£er«nce8 In T-sk and Scale Scores for Primary and for 



Intermediate Teachers 0-5 vs 5*!- Years in their System and 
EtelationsUlps of Scores to Ratings (norms) in Lo MPI - 
Lo Wealth (Tviae 4) Districts. 



Tasks 


Years 








Rating 








and 


in 
















Scales 


System 


Ilean 


F 


? 


(norms) 


Mean 


P 


P 


Intermediate 


















Read. 


0-5 


94.64 






Hi 


92.88 








5*i'* 


90.54 


0.9< 


n.s. 


Lo 


91.39 


0.11 


n.s. 


Arith. 


0-5 


99.23 






Hi 


99.23 








6+ 


95.50 


0.43 


n.B. 


lo 


96.50 


0.43 


n.s. 


Sci. 


0-5 


49.60 






Hi 


48.20 








6+ 


48.07 


0.27 


n.s. 


Lo 


49.67 


0.19 


n.a. 


Z Total 


0-5 


243.55 






Hi 


236.94 








Sf 


235.11 


1.20 


n.s. 


Lo 


242.17 


0.43 


n.a. 


U-S 


0-5 


45.36 






HI 


46.37 








6+ 


45.86 


0.3^^ 


n.s. 


Lo 


45.39 


0.03 


n.a. 


Org. 


0-5 


44.27 






Hi 


46.75 










49.82 


3.61 


n.s. 


Lo 


40.44 


0.29 


n.a. 


Vpt. 


0-5 


49.00 






Hi 


50.78 








6+ 


49.71 


0.06 


n.s. 


Lo 


46.94 


1.83 


n.a. 


Stab. 


0-5 


45.46 






Hi 


46.81 








6+ 


49.07 


2.41 


n.s. 


Lo 


48.67 


0.57 


n.a. 


Involve. 


0-5 


47.05 






Hi 


48.56 








6+ 


49.75 


0.93 


n.s. 


Lo 


48.56 


0.00 


n.a. 



TABLE 5-14. Mean Scores of Intermediate Teache'^New to their Current 

System 3 who Transferred to their System and who have Always 
been in theiiy System.^ b;v^ and by^ District Type 



Hi frFl Lo MPI 



Tasks 

and 

Scales 




1 


2 


3 


4 


F 


P 


Read. 


Hew 

Trans. 


105.10 

102.34 105.8S 


100.82 

95.12 08.45 


7.07 


n.s. 

.01 


Always in 


103.38 


99.88 


97.67 


100.25 


0.25 


n.s. 


Atith. 


Hew 

Trans. 


106.03 

103.02 101.07 


101.00 

95.12 95.42 


3.46 


n.s. 

.05 




Always in 


100.31 


90.25 


96.22 


IOC. 08 


0.17 


n.s. 


Sci. 


Hew 

Trans. 


53.42 

51. 0/^ 51.10 


49.82 

<s8.92 48.13 


1.60 


n.s. 

n.s. 




Always in 


49.58 


56.12 


50.^^4 


51.25 


0.72 


n.s. 


W-S 


Hew 

Trans. 


53.42 

40.09 48.11 


50.00 

47.04 47.29 


0.08 


n.s. 

n.s. 




Always in 


53.06 


55.11 


43.11 


49.00 


1.54 


n.s. 


Org. 


Hew 

Trans. 


48.02 

49.79 49.03 


49.41 

50.48 47.97 


0.27 


n.s. 

n.s. 


Always in 


50.38 


50.38 


52.79 


53.41 


0.54 


n.s. 


Vpt. 


Hex? 

Trans. 


46.57 

49.25 51.11 


46.88 

52.04 40.71 


0.71 


n.s. 

n.s 


Always in 


50.30 


50.38 


52.79 


53.41 


0.22 


n.s. 


Stab. 


Hew 

Trans. 


50.53 

40.54 47.09 


48.08 

51.0^> 50.81 


0.71 


n.s. 

n.s. 




Always in 


53.50 


48.50 


50.22 


46.75 


1.22 


n.s. 


Involve. 


Hew 

Trans.* 


46.02 

51.14 49.63 


40.64 

49.40 50.35 


0.20 


n.s. 

n.s. 




Always in 


49.25 


46.62 


49.33 


47.50 


0.15 


n.s. 





Hi 1-IFI 




Lo MPI 






1 


2 


3 


4 


Hew 
Trans . 
Always in 


H«30 

H-44 

H^16 


H«27 

H«C 


H-17 

H-25 

H“9 


H-31 

1^12 



(Ratio of new and transfer to always in. Hi MPI * 109/24? Lo MFI * 73/21) 



TA3LE 5-15 



. Mean Scores ox Primary Teachers who are New to their Systems* 
who Transferred to their System and who have Always been in 
System., bv MFi and District Type. 







Hi i^FI 


Lo 






Tasks 












and 












Scales 




1 2 


3 4 


P 


P 




New 


105 04 


102.95 




n.s. 


Read* 


Trans . 


99.46 95.00 


100.30 94.95 


1.21 


n.s. 




Always in 


105.94 101.10 


93.42 97.54 


2.32 


n.s. 




New 


95.08 


99.20 




n.s. 


Arith. 


Trans . 


57.22 56.40 


101.15 100.05 


1.08 


n.s. 




Always in 


106.01 106.40 


90.75 104.85 


0.89 


n.s. 




New 


51.15 


52.50 




n.s. 


Sci. 


Trans . 


48.88 49.05 


49.54 50.83 


0.31 


n.s. 




Always in 


51.07 50.00 


49.67 51.92 


0.12 


n.s. 




New 


50. 52 


55.70 




n.s. 


W-S 


Trans . 


49.40 50.10 


45.07 47.29 


1.75 


n.s. 




Always in 


50.93 46.70 


51.92 48.54 


0.84 


n.s. 




New 


49.32 


51.00 




n.s. 


Org. 


Trans. 


49.50 51.48 


47.46 47.51 


1 . 3 £> 


n.s. 




Always in 


52.50 47.60 


47.58 49.14 


1.88 


n.s. 




New 


49 . 68 


46.50 




n.s. 


Vpt. 


Trans . 


50.72 50.18 


54.08 43*88 


1.20 


n.s. 




Always in 


46.77 51.70 


47.67 47.46 


0.68 


n.s* 




Nex7 


50.04 


53.55 




n.s. 


Stab. 


Trans . 


49.38 51.23 


47.12 47.34 


1.42 


n.s. 




Always in 


50.84 47.60 


46.08 51.92 


0.92 


n.s. 




New 


48.12 


48 • 20 




n.s. 


Involve. 


Trans . 


49.32 52.75 


47.92 49.00 


1.20 


n.s. 




Alv7ays in 


51,29 46.10 


42.75 52.39 


3.14 


n.s. 



TABLE 15a. Niimber of Subjects in each Cell in Table 5-15. 



New 
Trans . 
Always in 



Hi mi 

1 2 

N**25 

N»68 H«40 

N»31 H=»10 



Lo NFI 
3 

N«17 

N»26 

N=«12 



4 

N«4l 

N-13 



(Ratio of new and transfer to the system to always in. Hi 1^1 » 133/41, 
Lo MFI « 87/25) 



performance advantage ahovm by these systems In reading, arithmetic, and 
science in Tables 5-3 and 5-5, arise almost wholly from relatively small 
advantages gained from the net; teacher group and the transfer teacher 
group, with perhaps a slight advantage arising from the ''always in" group, 
although the small number of teachers in each type of district in the latter 
group make clear that the advantage gained from this source cannot be 
very great. 

A similar state of af£?.lrs exists for T-farmth-spontanelty, but in this 
instance, the Intermediate teachers transferring to high MFl districts are 
relatively weak, and the new teachers entering the system together with the 
teachers who have always been in the system, do not contribute sufficient 
weight to the over-all mean for strong effects to show. As may be observed 
in Table 5-5, the effects for W-S are significant only &t p*.10. 

In appraising the means for primary teachers, as slio^m in Table 
5-15, it is important to bear in mind that in preceding tables, no over- 
all differences between high and low MB'! appeared for these teachers. 

There t/ere however, differences between high and low MFl teachers \7lth 
six plus years of service in their system, with these differences apparently 
attendent upon the slippage of scores in low M?X districts in Warmth- 
spontaneity, Vle^fpoint, and Stability, as shown in Table 5-6, and Tables 
5-12 and 5-13. The source of slippage on the personal -social scales in 
these systems appears to lie in part in the unusually high score means of 
their new teachers, in contrast to the typically lovzer mean scores of 
teachers tdio have transfered to the system or have always been in it. The 
level of scores for new teachers in these systems, together TTlth the fact 
that teachers 0-5 years of service in these systems are markedly more 
Warm-spontaneous and child -centered than their colleagues with greater 
service, strongly suggests that both differential attraction and differential 
attrition operate In these systems. The systems attract high quality new 
teachers, but less high quality experience teachers . Subsequently, from 
these groups they appear to lose the more Warm-spontaneous and more child - 
centered teachers, producing a distinct dowm^ard shift in the scores as 
experience Increases. 

Relationships between Systemic Norms §nd System Types . The analyses 
shown on preceding pages have strongly suggested that there is no 
relationship between systemic norms and the level of teacher performance 
or characteristics in the system. These analyses did not provide full 
information, hox'irever, on the relationships between the principal factors 
associated with coinounities , l.e. per pupil wealth and X^X, and the TSKtlS 
and ratings as norms. 

A factor to be talcen into account in the above relationships is that 
principals had a decided tendency to place beginning or nex7 teachers in 
the lowest ranlc in the ratings, probably as a consequent of the forced 
choice rating which required that someone be placed in the lowest rahXc* 
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On the average, however, new teachers show higher performance and higher 
score levels on the personal-social scales than do more experienced 
teachers, and when placed in the lowest ranlc on the ratings have the 
effect of greatly accelerating the variances \/ithin that group. To 
correct for this factor, teachers with two or less years of experience 
were deleted from the analyses described in this section. 

For the first analysis, primary and intermediate teachers were 
separated by high and low MFI districts, then divided according to whether 
the principal of the school appeared as task oriented or social -emotionally 
oriented on the TBWS. The scores of teachers rated high versus those 
rated low were then analyzed xfithin each cell. The results may be observed 
for high I'JPI districts in Table 5-16 and for lox7 MFI districts in Table 
5-17. 

The results indicate- that in high I'fiFI districts, high perforiMnce in 
teaching reading is preferred among intermediate teachers, while high 
Involvement is pre;£erred onong primary teachers , irrespective of the 
principal’s TBWS scores. There is some tendency, however, for a differential 
effect to occur on Organization, with principals high in social -emotional 
orientation preferring intermediate teachers low in this characteristic, 
while high task oriented principals place no particular value on the 
characteristic' . ihnong both primary and intermediate teachers under high 
task oriented principals there is also a weak but consistent tendency 
for principals to prefer or rate higher those teachers with greater 
Vlarmth-spontanei ty . 

In low MFI districts, principals who were high in social -emotional 
orientation preferred the more highly involved primary teachers, but there 
were no other significant effects. 

For the second analysis, primary and intermediate teachers were 
divided according to per pupil wealth of their district, but the TBWS 
scores of principals were ignored. Teachers rated high versus those rated 
lowicnre then compared within each of the resulting four cells. The 
results may be observed in Table 5-lG. 

The results for this analysis have a very distinct structure. In high 
wealth districts, value appears to be attached to performance in reading 
and arithmetic, and to a much less degree in science, among intermediate 
teachers, resulting in distinct differences in Z Total for teachers rated 
high versus low. To put the matter another way, using ratings as the 
definition of systemic norms, principals in high wealth districts show a 
distinct task orientation with respect to intermediate teachers. There 
is, however, no attribution of significance to the personal -social variables 
among intermediate teachers. The reverse pattern appears for primary 
teachers, for whom task performance appears to be insignificant, but for whom 
Warmth-spontaneity, child-centend-iacs (low Vie^Tpolnt score) Stability and 
Involvement all appear as criterial or preferred attributes. 
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TABIE 5-16. Relationships between TBT7S Scores as Uoms and Ratings as 
Homs. Interm ediate and Primary Teachers, Hi MFI Dlstri^^. 



Tasks 

and 

Scales 


High-Task Oriented 
Rating 




Hi 


Lo 


F 


Intermediate 


M»28 


N«33 




Read. 


100.39 


99.42 


5.47 


Arith. 


107.96 


104.09 


1.50 


Sci. 


55.46 


52.15 


1.04 


Z Total 


271.02 


255.67 


7.32 


W-S 


54.18 


49.51 


3.16 


Org. 


50.93 


48.54 


0.87 


Vpt. 


51.11 


40.36 


1.00 


Stab. 


52.82 


48.24 


3.22 


Involve. 


50.54 


49.49 


0.18 


Primary 


N«52 


W«35 




Read. 


100.02 


101.66 


0.26 


Arith. 


102.67 


99.77 


0.74 


Sci. 


49.92 


52.77 


1.42 


Z Total 


252.62 


254.20 


0.07 


W-S 


52.48 


40.71 


3.93 


Org. 


52.09 


49.46 


1.80 


Vpt. 


4o .40 


50.20 


2.87 


Stab. 


51.13 


49.23 


1.19 


Involve. 


53.60 


40.65 


7.50 



High Social -emotional 
Oriented » 

Rating 



P 


Hi 


lo 


F 


P 




K-24 


N-23 






.05 


107.38 


95.30 


9.11 


.01 


n.s. 


102.08 


96.13 


2.29 


n.s. 


XI • 8 • 


50.67 


50.52 


0.00 


n.s. 


.01 


260.13 


241.93 


7.51 


.01 


.10 


47.92 


49.61 


0.47 


n.s. 


n.s. 


45.04 


51.3^y 


4.89 


.05 


n.s. 


47.50 


50.70 


1.40 


lie S • 


.10 


46.38 


48.61 


0.61 


n*8e 


XI • s • 


49.25 


46.26 


1.01 


Xle S • 




17«35 


W»24 






n.s. 


101.63 


102. (y^ 


0.01 


n. s . 


n.s. 


90.80 


101.83 


0.56 


n.s. 


n.s. 


40. 2C 


49.52 


0.23 


n.s. 


n.s. 


248.60 


253.42 


0.09 


n.s. 


.10 


50.97 


48.62 


0.92 


n.s. 


n.s. 


50.86 


48.42 


0.44 


n.s. 


n.s. 


48.97 


51.25 


0.58 


n.s. 


n.s. 


50.74 


48.71 


0.49 


n.s. 


.01 


50.43 


44.42 


s.y^ 


.025 




TABLE 5-17. Relationships Between TBITS Scores as Norms and Ratings as 

Norms. Intemediate and Primary Teachers^, Lp ITFI Districts. ^ 



Tasks 

and 

Scales 


Iligh-Task Oriented, 
Rating 




High Social -emotional 
Oriented 
Rating 




Hi 


Lo 


F 


P 


Hi 


Lo 


F 


P 


Intermediate 


N«20 


N®14 






IT=34 


N»14 






Read. 


96.50 


99.36 


0.04 


n.s. 


99.50 


09.07 


1.23 


n.s. 


Arith. 


96.50 


97.21 


0.02 


n.s. 


96.05 


96.92 


0.00 


n.s. 


Sci. 


47.67 


50.71 


0.83 


n.s. 


40.00 


45.64 


0.09 


n.s. 


Z Total 


240.67 


243.29 


0.73 


n.s. 


240.32 


231.64 


0.00 


n.s 


W-S 


49.22 


49.14 


0.00 


n.s. 


47.30 


46.29 


0.16 


n.s 


Org. 


52.30 


51.20 


0.19 


n.s. 


47.74 


20.64 


0.75 


n.s 


Vpt. 


50.50 


49.50 


0.04 


n.s. 


50.00 


49.07 


0.27 


n.s 


Stab. 


50.16 


49.42 


0.04 


n.s. 


40.59 


40.93 


0.01 


n.s 


Involve. 


52.05 


52.36 


0.01 


n.s. 


46.50 


47.71 


0.11 


n.s 



Primary 


N«19 


N«17 










N«31 


N=26 






Read. 


96.60 


99.35 


0. 


02 


n. 


s • 


101.26 


94.38 


3.20 


n.s. 


Arith. 


105.05 


100.80 


0. 


61 


n. 


8 • 


102.60 


99.00 


0.00 


n.s. 


Sci. 


49 . 95 


49.02 


0. 


00 


n. 


s. 


50.65 


52.03 


0.32 


n.s. 


Z Total 


251.58 


250.06 


0. 


02 


n. 


s. 


251.35 


245.50 


0.67 


n.s. 


W-S 


40.47 


51.10 


0. 


76 


n. 


s. 


50.58 


46.77 


1.75 


n.s. 


Org. 


47.32 


46.53 


0. 


07 


n. 


. 8 . 


43.87 


51.19 


0.04 


n.s. 


Vpt. 


49.95 


49.00 


0. 


,14 


n. 


> 8 . 


48.42 


49.46 


0.14 


n.s. 


Stab, 


46.78 


50.06 


1. 


.12 


n. 


> S . 


50.32 


49.27 


0.12 


n.s. 


Involve. 


45.04 


49.71 


0, 


.88 


n. 


» 8 • 


54.35 


45.65 


6.26 


.025 
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TABLE 5** 1C. Mean Taste and Scale Scores o£ Intermediate and of Primary 
Teachers Plated lii vs Lo, According to Per Pupil Wealth of 
School District. 



Hi Wealth Lo Wealth 



Tasks 

and 

Scales 


Hi 


Lo 


F 


P 


HI 


Lo 


F 


P 


Intermediate 














» 




Read. 


1CA.12 


94.97 


6.02 


.025 


97.34 


9ii.97 


0.39 


n.o. 


Arlth. 


101. 1C 


94.46 


5.24 


.05 


98.34 


98.59 


0.00 


n.s. 


Sci. 


51.39 


47.95 


2.71 


n.s. 


49.13 


49.38 


O.Cl 


n.s. 


Z Total 


25S.69 


2.42.17 


10.08 


.01 


2^s4.93 


243.28 


0.01 


n.s. 


W-S 


50.39 


40.15 


0.98 


n.s. 


40.14 


48.00 


0.79 


n.s. 


Org. 


51.19 


50.05 


0.20 


n.s. 


47. IS 


50.90 


2.32 


n.s. 


Vpt. 


51.51 


50.32 


0.01 


n.s. 


50.23 


51.07 


0.12 


n.s. 


Stab. 


51.02 


40.41 


2.03 


n.s. 


47.73 


49.10 


0.43 


n.s. 


Involve. 


51.71 


49.60 


0.09 


n.s. 


48.82 


48. 9S 


0.00 


n.s. 


Primarv 


















Read. 


101.66 


99.41 


0.57 


n.s. 


96.75 


97.27 


0.03 


n.s. 


Arlth. 


101.38 


99.39 


o.y^ 


n.s. 


101.93 


101.41 


0.02 


n.s. 


Sci. 


49.60 


50.02 


0.03 


n.s. 


50.29 


53.00 


0.79 


n.s. 


Z Total 


252.72 


240.02 


0.58 


n.s. 


247.15 


2^^^^.37 


0.02 


n.s. 


W-S 


50.75 


45.25 


9.55 


.01 


49.60 


48.32 


0.51 


n.s. 


Org. 


49.03 


47.75 


1.36 


n.s. 


50.40 


48.61 


0.41 


n.s. 


Vpt. 


40.05 


53.50 


0.64 


.01 


50.02 


48.66 


0.41 


n.s. 


Stab. 


.50.35 


46.14 


4.62 


.05 


50.09 


49.32 


0.13 


n.s. 


Involve. 


50.90 


45.16 


6.93 


.025 


52.89 


48.54 


5.21 


0.5 
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Table 5-19. 



e 

I ERIC 



liean Task and Scale Scores for Primary and Inteimediate Teachers Poolejt 
Hi VS Lo Ratings, by the Socio-economic Status of Schools end by Wealth 



J == — 

n Tasks cud 


WWllWVX 

Middle class 


I-fixed 




Working dass 




II Scales 


rating 


rating 




rating 




■li 


Hi 


Lo F 


Hi 


Lo 


F 


Hi 


Lo 


F 


Reading 


104.06 


97.19 2.10 


101.67 


98.81 


0.55 


102.90 


96.21 


3.57 


P i^ithnietic 


105.59 


99.56 1.90 


100.65 


95.92 


1.93 


93.88 


97.17 


0.32 


■hI 

Science 

If 


50.33 


48.25 0.67 


50.37 


51.15 


0.01 


49.75 


48.99 


0.71 


U Z lotea 


260.53 245.00 3.09 


253.19 


245.88 


1.19 


251.52 


2a. 38 


2.98 


n W-S 


53.72 


42.63 17.28*«» 


49.64 


51.61 


0.72 


49.33 


44.84 


4.28= 


u 

Oapg. 


51.31 


46.94 1.92 


50.54 


51.57 


0.22 


49.60 


47.59 


0.79 


n Viewpoint 


46.63 


53.63 4.63* 


50.61 


50.31 


0.02 


49.25 


52.21 


1.91 


u 

stability 

ri 


52.22 


43.50 7.44** 


49.33 


49.65 


0.02 


51.18 


43.13 


1.82 


LI Involvement 


53.00 


40.81 12.84*** 


50.56 


52.42 


0.58 


50.90 


46.10 


3.70 


I I Lo Wealth 


















u 

Reading 


9S.OO 


97.00 0.56 


98.17 


100.88 


0.11 


94.82 


94.23 


0.26 


1 1 ibrithmetic 


99.12 101.64 0.33 


103.39 


102.75 


0.01 


100.78 


97.12 


0.99 


ImJ 

Science 


51.17 


53.43 0.34 


47.05 


47.81 


0.04 


49.30 


51.88 


1.04 


U Z Total 


248.46 241.96 1.09 


248.61 


250.75 


0.04 


242.40 


243.23 


0.01 


11 


49.63 


46.54 2.05 


47.89 


44.87 


0.77 


48.95 


49.35 


O.U 


u 

Qrg, 


49. U 


51.54 0.97 


48.44 


46.50 


0.44 


48.62 


50.00 


0.30 


1 Viewpoint 


49.73 


50.57 0.12 


51.44 


48.50 


0.65 


49.30 


49.31 


0.00 


LmJ 

stability 

1 5 


48.59 


51.75 2.72 


47.28 


45.87 


0.14 


50.42 


48.57 


0.00 


Li Involvement 


51.46 


46.35 4.89* 


52.61 


47.81 


2.06 


50.30 


51.53 


0.26 
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A rather extraordinary aspect of this reversal of pattern is that 
principals rated primary and intermediate teachers together* that la* 
these groups ware simultaneously ranl^ed. Thus* in order for a reversal 
of pattern to occur, the rater would have to operate on a differentiated 
set of criteria, usin"* one set for intermediate teachers and a different 
set for primary teachers* 

Among lovj wealth districts no pattern of preferred characteristics 
occurred, with only Involvement among primary teachers appearing as a 
criterial characteristic. The fact that this characteristic did appear, 
however, suggests that it is very widely regarded as normative for primary 
teachers among principals. 

For the third analysis, the division betrjeen high and low wealth 
was maintained, and within each wealth cell, schools were separated accord* 
ing to socio-economic status, middle class, mixed and working class, and 
primary and intermediate teachers pooled. The groups were then divided 
according to whether the teachers in them were rated high or low by their 
principal. The results, as sho\m in Table 5-19, seem to identify middle 
class schoolc in high wealth districts as the locus of norms closely 
identified with personal -social characteristics, although there are some 
wealc effects for v/orking class schools in high wealth districts. In low 
wealth districts, there are no significant effects, suggesting that if 
class status is a variable, it operates only in high wealth districts* To 
other wise account for the effects shown in Table 5-19, however, an 
additional analysis was necessary* 

For the fourth analysis, the distribution of supervisory organisations 
over the districts grouped by wealth and MFI was plotted. The distribution 
may be observed in Table 5-20* In this table, the nature of the organi- 
zation is shown according to the position or titles of the persons Involved 
in it, and the kind of interaction these persons have with each other, as 
determined from the statements of principals. An arrow with two heads 
means that there is reciprocal interaction among the persons involved, 
while an arrow with one head means that the interaction is somewhat lopsided* 
The latter relation occurred only in system number 12, in which the 
supei'visors visited teachers on a yearly, Li-yearly and tri -yearly schedule, 
depending on their level of experience in the system, only for purposes 
of evaluation. In other systems having supervisory personnel, the super- 
visors worked directly with teachers, usually on a consulting basis* In 
all instances in which supervisory personnel other than principals were 
present, an oral report and discussion betijeen the principal and the < 
supervisor occurred following a supervisory visit to a teacher, while in 
a few systems, the oral report was followed by a written report* In any 
event, when supervisory personnel were present in a system, there was 
interaction bet^ 7 een these personnel and the principals* 
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TaKLe 5-20, Diatribution of Supervisory Organisationiover School Districts, Wealth 
hyllPI. — 



System 


Ho. of 
Schools 




HI Wealth 


}iLim 


•• 


03 


3 


Teaches ^.^Principals ^-^ELea, a^ervisor 


05 


3 


Teachers ( Principals Elen. Consultants 


07 


3 


Teachers ^ Principals Eleo, Cons\iltants 

„ I' 


10 


4 


Teachers Principals 


11 


3 


Teachers Principals Director Eleoi. Ed. 




13 


7 


Teachers Principals ELem. aipervisor 


Hi Wealth 


Lo MFI 




01 


3 


Teachers Principals 


00 


1 


Teachers Supei*vising Principc-'l 


15 


1 


ITo lating (Teachers ^ Principal) 


16 


5 


Teachers Principals SLeci, Consultants 

'j- 


Lo Wealth 


Hi I ’lFI 




04 


2 


Teachers <r-^ Principals > ELem. Coord. 

/r 


09 


2 


Teachers «H> Principal 


14 


1 


Teachers Principal 


17 


2 


Teachers Principal 


19 


2 


Teachers Principal 


Lo Wealth 


Lo MFI 




02 


1 


Teachers Principal 


06 


2 


Teachers Principal 4—^ Curriculum Dir. 


12 


3 


Teachers Principal ^ ELem. aipervisor* 


13 


1 


Teachers Principsl 


20 


3 


Teachers Principal 



^Evaluation only 
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Th« most striking feature of the distribution of supervisory organi- 
zations across the systems in the sample is that they are concentrated 
almost wholly in the Type 1 (hi wealth-hl districts. Because of the 
disproportionate number of schools in the sample from such districts, it 
is <]uite obvious that whenever the high wealth or the hi MFl districts 
are pooled, the resulting cell or group tends to be highly dominated by 
systems in which there is a distinct supervisory organization. To put the 
matter another way, both wealth and liPI tend to be confounded with the 
presence of a supervisory organization. The hi wealth-hi W1 cell is of 
course almost completely confounded with the presence of a supervisory 
organization. 

With respect to preceding analyses, the possible effects of the presence 
of a supervisory organization could most clearly appear at four points: 
first, in the relationship between hi wealth-hi I4P1 to norms as shox-m in 
Table 5-10; second, in the relationship between wealth and norms, as 
shown in Table 5-18, third, betx^een wealth, SSS and norms, as shown in 
Table 5-19, and fourth, as an unexplicated effect buried in Tables 5-10 and 
5-ll« and in Table 5-lA in which the decreases in reading performance 
among teachers in hi MFl-lo wealth districts relative to those in hi 
wealth-hi IlFI districts are unexplained. 

To examine the relationships between the presence of a supervisory 
organization and the presence of norms as indicated through the ratings 
of teachers, high and low IlPl districts were separated, and within each 
type of district, systems were separated according to whether they had a 
supervisory organization, i.e. whether theyx«re with or without supervision. 
Teachers x^ithin each of the resulting cells were then divided according 
to x 7 hether they x^ere rated high or low. Three separate analyses were run 
with this arrangement. The first x/as for primary and intermediate teachers 
pooled, for which the results are shown in Table 5-21. As may be observed 
in this table, the presence of norms is associated wholly with high MFl 
districts X'Tith supervisory organizations. The norms in question are largely 
concentrated in the personal-social characteristics of teachers, for x*7hlch 
the effects are relatively strong, with some weak effects for arithmetic 
and Z Total. 

In subsequent analyses, primary and intermediate teachers were divided, 
and the analyses re-run under the arrangement described above. The results 
indicated that for primary teachers, all significant effects were located 
in high MFX districts with supervisory organizations, and were xfholly 
concentrated in the personal -social characteristics. Differences between 
primary teachers rated high versus low are as follows: Warmth-spontaneity, 
Fall. 36, p .01; Organization, F«13.69, p .901, Vievjpolnt, F«9.97, p .01, 
Stability; F»5.16, p 05, and Involvement, F® 7.0^>, p .025. Teachers 
rated high were more warm-spontaneous, more organized, more child -centered, 
more stable and more Involved. In addition, there was a weak effect for 
arithmetic, but no effects for reading or science, although the mean 
differences were in the expected direction. 
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Among intermediate teachers, there were no effects in low I4FI 
districts, i 7 ith or without supervision. In high MPI districts, the effects 
in districts with and without supervision were similar. In the districts 
with supervision, teachers rated high were significantly higher in 
reading (F*^^.39, p 05) and Z Tbtal (£’-o.43, p 0?.5), with a very wealc 
effect (F»2.88)for arithmetic while in districts without supervision, 
there were no effects for arithmetic (F“.12), but there were weak effects 
for reading (F-5.75, p 05) and Z Total (F-4.04, p 05). This particular 
arrangement of results suggests that a norm for reading is a function of 
K?I rather than supervision among intermediate teachers. 

Returning to Table 5-21 in relation to the results discussed above, 
one may observe that the significant effect for arithmetic comes about by 
pooling tm ifeatc effects, one from primary and one from intermediate 
teachers, that the very wealc effect for reading occurs because the non- 
significant results for primary teachers dominates the stronger effect for 
intermediate teachers, xdiile the effects for the personal -social variables 
from the Characteristics Schedule are for the most part weakened effects 
created by pooling the non-significant effects for intermediate teachers 
with the strong effects for primary teachers. 

To understand the effect of supervision on the results shown in 
Table 5-19, namely, that norms for the personal -social characteristics 
are Identified largely with middle class schools in high wealth districts, 
it is important to re-examine Table 5-4. As may be noted in the latter 
table, the pooling of schools across the wealth dimension while maintaining 
a separation for socio-economic status results in eight of the ten middle 
class schools falling within hi wealth-hi tJFI districts which have 
supervisory organizations (there was no rating for the one school in system 
15; if it were included the ratio would be 0/11). This ratio decreased, 
however, in the remaining tv7o groups. For mixed schools it is 6/5 and 
for ^Torking class schools, 6/6. Moreover, there are disproportionalities 
in the number of teachers contributed by systems with supervisory organi- 
zations across the three levels of school socio-economic status, with the 
schools of mixed composition in systems with supervisory organizations 
tending to contribute proportionally fewer teachers than was true in 
either the middle class of the working class schools. Thus, what appears 
to be an effect for middle class schools turns out to be an effect associated 
with the presence of a supervisory organization. 

With respect to the absence of effects in middle class schools in 
low wealth districts, it should be noted in Table 5-4 that none of these 
schools are associated T-Tlth districts having a fully functioning super- 
visory organization, i.e. an organization in which there is interaction 
between the teachers and the supervisory staff. 



The final set of analyses bearing directly on the effects of a 
supervisory organization was run wholly ^Tithin high liPI districts ^ with 
primary and intermediate teachers separated and districts divided according 
to whether or not they supported a supervisory organization* Within 
districts, teachers were separated according to whether they had been in 
the system 0-5 or six plus years. As may be noted in Table 5-21a, in 
which the results are shovra, there is significant slippage in the reading, 
science and Z Total performances of primary teachers in high W1 districts 
without supervision, but no slippage at all, indeed a slight increase 
in these scores among teachers in high W1 districts with supervision. 

In addition, there is a substantial drop in reading scores between the 
0-5 and the six plus groups of intermediate teachers in the high I4FI 
without supervision districts. 

The particular arrangement of results shown above, when observed in 
conjunction with the results in Tables 5-10 and 5-11, and when considered 
against the fact that the scores of both new and transfer teachers in all 
high W1 districts are quite similar, distincly suggests that the slippage 
in task performance in hi HFI-lo wealth districts is attributable to the 
absence of a supervisory organization in these systems. 

Relationships Among Wealth . Median Education Level and Ratings . 
with School Districts as Observations . The final analysis bearing on 
norms was conducted primarily as a cross-check of the analyses using 
teachers as observations, and MFI rather than I4EL as the index of community 
socio-economic status. For the analysis, systems were dlchotc^mized by 
wealth and by li'IEL. These dichotomies produce equal frequencies of systems 
within cells if all systems can be used. System 15, however, did not 
cooperate in doing the rating. To correct for this difficulty, teachers 
within cells were divided according to whether they were rated high or low. 
Within the hi wealth-lo MEL cell, the means of each rating group were then 
calculated, and the difference found. To obtain a mean for each dependent 
variable for each rating group in system 15, the mean of its teachers 
(undivided since there x^as no rating) was found, then the probable level 
of the group rated high versus those rated low in this district was estimated 
to be equal to the mean difference between the groups rated high and the 
groups rated low in systems drawn from the same cell. This procedure main- 
tains an accurate cell mean for each dependent variable, but underestimates 
the true within-cell variance since one observation is not permitted to 
deviate from the mean. In turn, one degree of freedom could be interpreted 
as being lost, but practically speaking, the loss of one degree of freedom 
out of 32 is of little consequence* 



A second aspect of this analysis may not be apparent, and bears 
discussion. Under the arrangement used ( a 2 x 2 x 2 A1K)VA) the estimates 
of the means for the effects for wealth and the effects for MEL are obtained 
Xflthin the analysis by pooling the means for the rating groups. If the 
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means for each rating group in each system are undergirded by equal number 
of teachers, the estimates of the means for each rating group might be 
Interpreted as unbiased. In the present data, houever, there were both 
differences In numbers of teachers within each system and In addition, 
a rating bias among principals, such that there were invariably more 
teachers rated high than low, even after teachers 0-5 years of experience 
were removed. Thus, the present analysis treats each rating group as if 
it v/ere equally weighted, when it is not in fact, and thereby produces 
a somewhat different estimate of systemic means for the wealth and HEL 
main effects and interaction than would be the case in a weighted means 
analysis or in an unweighted means analysis in which ratings were not used. 
Because of this feature, congruence bet^ieen the effects in the weighted 
and the unweighted analysis suggests relatively great robustness of effects, 
l.e. they are consistent in spite of differences in the method by which 
estimates of systemic, and within system types, means are made. 

For intermediate teachers, the results shov/ed a main effect for MEL, 
a main effect for rating, and a v/ealth by ^IBL interaction for reading, 
all significant beyond p«.01. There were no significant effects for 
arithmetic, while in science there was a main effect for IjEL, but no 
other effects, nor were there any effects for any of the personal-social 
characteristics. The most revealing set of effects lay in Z Total, however. 
The cell means, F ratios and probabilities are shot-m in Table 5-22. In this 
table the most interesting result lies in the second order interaction, 
wealth by l^L by rating. This interaction issues from a reversal in the 
ratings in the lo wealth-lo HBL cell. To appraise the effects of this 
interaction in previous analyses it is important to reef ill that when districts 
were dichotomized by MEL rather than MFI, there is an interchange of three 
systems within the high wealth category, txTO systems v7ith supervisory 
organizations (11,07) migrate from the hi wealth-hi MFI cell to the hi 
wealth-lo MFI cell, while one system, without a supervisory organization 
(01) migrates from hi wealth-lo MFI to hi wealth -hi MEL. To put the 
matter another way, classification by MBL rather than MFI re-distributes 
the systems with supervisory organizations, dispersing them about equally 
over the two MEL cells within the hi wealth category. The general effect 
of this dispersion is to strengthen norms in the hi wealth-lo MEL cell, 
and also to strengthen the effects for reading in that cell, while weakening 
the effect for reading in the hi wealth -hi MEL cell. 

In considering these effects in relation to preceding analyses, it 
is apparent in Table 5-22 that whenever a conjunction between the ti-io hi 
MEL cells, the txro hi MFI cells, or the two hi wealth cells occurs in an 
analysis, there is a strong tendency for differences on Z Total, always 
in conjunction with reading, to appear between those rated high and those 
rated low. This result does appear not only because there is a positive 
difference between the rating groups in these cells, but also because 
there is a reversal or a negative difference in the lo wealth-lo t4EL cell 
which washes out any positive difference which may occur in the 
particular cell xTith which it is conjoined in a particular analysis. 
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In observing the significant main effect for rating in Table 5-22, 
care should be talcen not to Interpret this effect Independently of the 
second order interaction. It would be quite false to conclude from this 
analysis that, in general, there is a positive norm associated with 
Z total or total task performance, since such a proposition would be 
false with respect to lo wealth-lo MBL districts. 

Among primary teachers, significant results appeared only on Warmth- 
spontaneity and Involvement. In each instance, only the main effect for 
rating vas significant, as may be observed in Table 5-22. In examining 
the effect for rating on Warmth-spontaneity, it may be noted that the 
effect arises primarily in the high wealth category, with only a slight 
contribution from the lo wealth-hi MEL cell, but a large contribution from 
the hi wealth-lo MEL cell. This arrangement produces an interaction 
wealth X rating which, V7hlle not significant, helps cla'. fy the relationships 
among the various types of systmns. In addition one may note that had the 
analysis been done with a dichotomy on MFI rather than MEL, the greater 
difference \iould have appeared in the hi uealth-hl S'!?! cell since systems 
with supervisory organizations would have been concentrated in that cell 
rather than dispersed over the wealth cells as they are in the present 
analysis. 

The effects for the rating on Involvement are relatively homogeneous 
across the cells shoxm in Table 5-22, a result congruent with those for 
Involvement in preceding tables. 
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CH^FTER 6 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 



In appraising the results of the sample survey portions of the project, 
four matters need to be held in mind: 1) the principal dimensions associated 
ifith systemic and community variables, 2) the nature of the measures of 
teacher characteristics, 3) the empirical relationships between these two 
for primary and intermediate teachers, and 4) the models proposed in 
Chapter 3. 

Intermedicate Teachers . Conmunitv Characteristics and Task Performance . 
Beginning with intermediate teachers, the data consistently show that 
differences in task performance between teachers in high versus low 
districts are at their greatest among teachers who have been in these 
districts five years or less, with decreases in differences bp experience 
in each type of district Increases. This pattern of differences suggests 
that differential selection occurs at a relatively early stage on the task 
performance characteristics of intermediate teachers, with the high M71 
districts consistently holding an advantage. According to the differential 
attraction model, a difference of the kind in question might be attributable 
either to the economically controlled policies of the district, or to 
dlfferendil community attractiveness, or possibly, to both. In the present 
instance, there are three economically controlled policies which could 
function as an identifiable attraction to teachers: salary incentive, 
salary limit, and pupil teacher ratio. These variables, however, are identi- 
fied with the per pupil wealth dimension of communities rather than the 
socio-economic dimension. Thus, unless there are unidentified economically 
controlled pdlicles which are a function of either the median family income 
of the district or its median education level, the best hypothesis is that 
differences between high and low MFl districts in task performance are in 
some way associated with differential community attractiveness for teachers. 

The differential attractiveness of a community for teachers may be 
broken into several parts. First, high ^1 districts, and especially 
districts having both hi HPI and hi NEL may be viewed as having more 
children of middle class origin, relative to the state as a idiole, than 
districts that are lot? in MFl, or both low in NFI and low in MEL. Thus the 
probability that a teacher will work with middle class children and middle 
class parents is higher in such districts. To the degree that teachers in 
the early and middle 1930's preferred to work with children and parents of 
middle class origin, cotmunitles high on the socio-economic dimension held 
an advantage in attracting such teachers. 

Second, all but one of the high MFX districts in the sample are either 
themselves Industrialised or else lie within easy commuting distance of 
industrialised areas. As noted in Chapter 3, this factor is important if 
teaching is considered secondary employment for the married female, since the 
presence of primary employment for the husband in adjacent industrial or 
commercial enterprises or supportive services may be viewed as an important 
condition of whether the teacher appears in the pool from which the high 
MPl districts can draw their employees. 
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A third factor, not fully Independent of the other t^io, lies In the 
competitive position of some high MFI or high MEL districts relative to 
the districts surrounding them. For example « systems 09, 13, 14 and 19 
are all adjacent to SMSA core cities and offer the teacher an escape from 
the city into a smaller, more middle class, and probably less bureaucratic 
school system. 

the three factors above may be viewed as providing the pool from x^hlch 
the high 14F1 district may draw teachers. The fact that such a pool might 
exist, hox^ever, does not fully account for differences between high and 
low MFI or MEL districts. In order to talce advantage of an existing pool 
of teachers who can be employed, it is apparent that the system must by 
some means select teachers from it. In the differential attraction model, 
it is assumed that the system has a developed norm or set of norms for the 
type of teacher administrative personnel believe is successful in the 
district, and that teachers whose behavior is congruent with the norms 
are selected. 

the extent to which a norm for task performance in the high MFI or 
high MEL districts appears in the data from the study depends both on the 
particular aspect of performance observed, and on the controls exercised 
on the length of time the teacher has been in the system. In both high 
MFI and high MEL districts, the strongest norm, as judged from the differences 
in performance bet!-7een teachers rated high and those rated low, lies in 
skill in teaching reading, there is, however, sufficient consistency 
across the total set of tasks for Z Total, a measure of total task per- 
formance strength, to appear as consistently associated x^ith the ratings. 

The statistical strength of the relationship between ratings and t?.sk 
performance depends both on whether teachers nexf to the system were excluded 
from the analysis and on whether the analysis was done with weighted or 
unweighted means, l^en i.he analysis was done with um^elghted means and 
new teachers are excluded, the results are quite strong (Table 5-22), when 
it is done with weighted means and new teachers are included, the effect 
appears only in the hi wealth-hi MFI cell (Table 5-10). 

A final aspect of the differential attraction model lies in a prediction 
by the system that the subsequent behavior of the teacher will be congruent 
XTlth the norm, the data show .1 in Table 5-14 suggest that high MFI districts 
do tend to select slightly superior new teachers xflth respect to task 
performance. The effect is a weak one, however, and the differences betx^reen 
high and low MFI districts clearly only begin to arise as the teacher enters 
the system, cumulating more strongly under the selection of transferring 
teachers x7ho are clearly superior in task performance. 



Broadly Intarpreted, the results of the study with respect to intermediate 
teachers fit rather well into the differential attraction model* There 
are certain details of these results* however, which suggest that the 
behavior modification model, or a modified of it, is also treleveiit. . 



As may be noted in Table 5-7, there is substantial shrink ge in the 
difference between Intermediate teachers in high and low MPl districts in 
reading performance between the 0-5 years of service group and the six plus 
yean group. If the source of this difference is traced down, as it is in 
Tables 5-10 and 5-11, it may be observed that the significant effects are 
concentrated in the io wealth-hi MFI districts, in which task performance 
in teaching reading falls from an initially quite high level toward the 
level characteristics of the low MPX districts* The result is that among 
teachers of six or more years of service to their districts, the difference 
between high and low MFX districts is supported almost entirely by the 
higher mean performance of teachers in hi wealth-hl MFX districts* Xn 
addition, it may be observed that it is in the latter districts that both 
the strongest norms with respect to skill in teaching reading, and a 
supervisory organisation vThlch supports the supervisory activity of the 
principal, exist* 

This particular arrangement of results suggests first, that the presence 
of a supervisory organisation has the effect of maintaining the skill of 
intermediate teachers in teaching reading, and second, that there is a 
distinct tendency for stronger noc'ms to appear in systems with supervisory 
organisations than in systems without such organisations. Considering the 
latter point in greater detail, it appears to be the case that a supervisory 
organization is not merely a delivery mechanism through which norms existing 
in a system are applied, but that the presence of the supervisory organi- 
zation Influences the degree to which the norms appear in the system, when 
the norms are Judged from the differences between the teacher groups rated 
high and low* While the means by which a supervisory organization could 
influence the norms of a system, as operationally defined in this study, 
were not very fully explored, it may be noted (Table 5-19) that in systems 
in which supervisory organizations are present, there is interaction be- 
tween the principal and the supervisory staff* Such interaction might 
Influence the presence of norms directly by means of the interaction, l*e* 
principals and supervisory clarify their own norms through discussing the 
performance of individual teachers, or it could occur oh wholly a procedural 
basis, l*e* supervisory appraisals based on direct classroom observation 
and consultation with the teacher may simply be more valid and reliable than 
those made by principals. It is to be remembered that in every Instance in 
which there was a supervisory organization, a member of the supervisory 
staff reported to the principal, and principals may simply have used these 
reports in ranking the success of their teachers for the purposes of the 
project* 



If 



Primary Teachers , Community Characteristics and Task Performance , 
it is true, as suggested above, that the differential attraction model, 
and to a lesser degree, the behavior modification model apply among inter- 
mediate teachers with respect to task performance, there is every reason 
to thliilc that these models might also apply to primary teachers. But they 
do not in fact apply. With one exception, there are no significant results 
among all the analyses of task performance conducted using primary teachers. 
The exception is that reading performance shrinks significantly among 
primary teachers in both lo wealth-hl I4FI districts and lo wealth-lo MFl 
districts (Tables 5-11 and 5-13), again districts in which supervisory 
organizations are least present. 

The most parsimonious eXplalnation of the general failure to obtain 
significant effects among primary teachers is that the taste used to sample 
performance do not sample the relevant portions of the task universe in 
teaching reading, and either do not sample the relevant portions of the 
task universe in teaching arithmetic and science, or else signify that 
these universes are not significant to the work of primary teachers. In 
short, the problem- tasks used appear not to be occupationally relevant for 
primary teachers. The fact that primary teachers in low wealth districts 
show a downward shift in reading performance, while teachers in high 
wealth districts do not change significantly in reading performance, suggests 
that the effects of supervision indie high wealth districts may be to 
maintain the skills in teaching among primary as well as intermediate 
teachers. At the same time, there is no evidence that task performance in 
teaching reading is in any way valued for primary teachers in any type 
of school district. 

To explain this state of affairs, one might quite reasonably assume 
that supervisory activity, which not only includes room visitation and 
consultation, but inservice activities of various kinds, tends to maintain 
a wide range of skills in teaching reading, both among primary and inter- 
mediate teachers. Among the total set of skills maintained , however, some 
are more relevant to intermediate teachers, and some more relevant to 
primary teachers. In constructing the reading tasks, as discussed in 
Appendix 1, the assumption was made by the writer that the analytic- 
diagnostic type of task relevant to intermediate teachers would also be 
relevant for primary teachers if the content for primary teachers were 
simply shifted toward grades 1-3. As matters turned out, hovrever, no 
evidence could be generated in any portion of the project to firmly substanti- 
ate this assumption, and the assumption might be regarded as false. Under 
this interpretation, in order to have shoT^ results in reading among primary 
teachers similar to those for intermediate teachers, cne -w)uld have to have 
constructed a quite different kind of task for primary teachers than those 
employed in the study. 



The same arguments might be applied to the arithmetic and science 
domains for primary teachers. In the Instance of science, however, there 
Is perhaps reason to question whether, In comtemporary teaching practice 
at the primary level, an occupationally relevant sample of tasks could be 
drawn from this domain. Until quite recently Instruction In science has 
received very little emphasis In the primary grades, and It Is perhaps 
questionable whether any school &yO:em would hold skill in teaching science 
as strongly normative In these grades. Indeed, there Is no evidence In 
the data from this study that ability to perform the type of science task 
used Is normative for primary or Intermediate teachers In any type of 
school district. 

Task performance in arithmetic for primary teachers seems to lie between 
science and reading In its significance to the primary teacher. I'Jhlle 
It may be possible to construct occupationally relevant arithmetic tasks 
for primary teachers, whether strong norms would appear with respect to 
them in any school system remains, at least In the mind of the VTrlter, 
an open question. 

Primary Teachers . Community C haracteristics and Personal - social 
Characteristics . Among primary teachers, the general pattern of scores 
suggested no differences In personal-social characteristics between systems 
of different types, although there was one analysis In which Involvement 
appeared as significantly related to the median education level of the 
coninunlty (Table 22 ). In spite of this general pattern, examination of the 
differences between teachers 0-5 and six or more years of service to their 
system revealed that there were downward shifts In scores on Warmth- 
spontaneity and Stability, and an upv/ard shift on Viewpoint (toward greater 
subject-centeredness) In low 2^1 districts, but an upward shift in Involvement 
scores In high MFI districts, with no dox*7nward shift on other characteristics. 
The strength of the shift was sufficiently great in Warmth-spontaneity 
to produce a significant difference between high and lox 7 HFI districts 
between teachers six or more years of service to their system, and on 
Involvement apparently strong enough to support the over-all difference 
cited above. Generally, however, difference beti/een system types In 
Involvement was not a strong effect. 

Unlike the pattern of results for Intermediate teachers In task perform- 
ance, the pattern for primary teachers suggests that there is no differential 
selectivity occurlng betx-jeen systems during the Initial or early stages of 
employment, but it does suggest that either selectivity or differential 
retention or holding power occurs between systaiis after a period of 
employment. Moreover, the differential follows the same community variable, 
median family Income, as was the case among intermediate teachers in task 
performance . 



In accounting foi: the tesults among primary teachers » it is first 
important to observe that they could not reasonably have occured under the 
behavior modification model. If this model applied, differences in score 
levels should have appeared between the hi wealth-hi MFI districts and lo 
wealth-hl MFI districts, since supervisory organizations are associated 
with the former but not the latter, and since it is quite clear in Table 
5“20 that the norms for personal -social characteristics are heavily concen- 
trated in districts with supervisory organizations. Thus, if either of the 
two models suggested in Chapter 3 apply, the most relevant should be the 
differential attraction model. 

The apparent initial wetness in applying the differential attraction 
model is that there is no evidence of differential attraction between system 
types TTith respect to the personal -social characteristics of primary 
teachers recent to their systems. Score levels in this group are quite 
similar from one type of district to the next. Failure to show differences 
among the groups recent to their systems, however, does not automatically 
eliminate the model. In order for the model to operate, there must not 
only be an available pool of teachers to employ, but selection must be made 
from this pool. Thus, the failure for differences to appear may indicate 
difficulties in selection procedures. 

Quite clearly, in order for systems to initially select teachers on the 
criterion of personal -social characteristics of the type employed in the 
study, some way of identifying these characteristics prior to employment 
would be necessary. As pointed out in Chapter 1, however, the characteristics 
used in the project were primarily induced from thp- observation of the classroo- 

behavior of teachers. To suppose that these characteristics could be 
reliably identified prior to the employment of a teacher entails that the 
employer has some means of obtaining evidence with respect to the character- 
istics. Such evidence would be unlikely to be found in the traditional 
materials used to select teachers, i.e. school records, letters of recotanend- 
atlon, and interviews. In short, one may suppose that in predicting 
congruence betx/een the norms of the system and subsequent teacher classroom 
behavior, most systems error very widely in their prediction. The prediction 
may be viewed as no better than chance, and indeed the result is a random 
distribution of personal -social characteristics across systems among primary 
teachers. Nonetheless, the very fact that the personal -social characteristics 
employed in the study can be induced from observation means that as the 
experience of a teacher increases in a system, and as the nmnber of obser- 
vations of that behavior also therefore increases, a reasonably accurate 
portrait of her characteristics can be formed by supervisory personnel or 
by principals. Thus, given the nature of the personal -social characteristics 
employed in the study, there are reasonable grounds for supposing that the 
selection process among primary teachers might be gradual rather than ^rupt. 
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If one assumes that gradual selection processes do operate in high W1 
districts, it seems evident that they do not operate In precisely the same 
way In hi wealth-hl 14FX districts and lo wealth-hl MFl districts* In hi 
wealth-hl HPI (or high MFI districts with supervision) there are consistent 
Indications that all, or virtually all, of the personal-social characteristics 
or primary teachers are held as normative* In low wealth-hl HFI districts, 
on the other hand, only Involvement recurs as a norm. Moreover, upward 
shifts In Involvement scores occur wholly iTlthln the lo wealth-hl HFI 
districts. In which, as exemplified In Table 5-21a, the effect Is very 
strong. Because Involvement scores are positively associated with scores 
on the other personal -social scales, selection of primary teachers on the 
criterion of Involvement alone would have the effect of maintaining 
approximately equal score levels on the other personal -social scales 
between teachers 0-5 and six plus years of experience in these districts. 

This argument Is not operable for hi wealth-hl MFI districts, however. 

In these districts there Is no evidence that selectivity occurs on a 
specific personal-social variable. Rather, the malntanence of similar 
score levels betx^een teachers 0-5 and six plus years of experience In 
their district must be Interpreted to have occured by means of selection 
across the range of personal -social variables for which there are norms 
In the district. These differences In selection processes. It might be 
noted, align themselves with whether or not there Is a supervisory organization 
In the system. When the principal performs the supervisory function alone. 
Involvement appears to be the over-rldlng criterion, but when a supervisory 
organization Is present, the criteria appear to be broadened to Include 
the other personal -social characteristics. Again, these Inferred differences 
In selection process betr/een the tr-70 types of high I^IFI districts appear to 
be associated with the kind of evidence available to the person performing 
the supervisory function. Principals are perhaps In the best position to 
know which teachers are committed to their x*7ork In the sense that they 
know who stays after school, who attends meetings, who takes work* home, 
and who prepares most conscientiously for instruction. Supervisors, on 
the other hand, are perhaps in the better position to observe on-golng 
classroom behaviors and therefore malce judgements concerning the broader 
spectrum of classroom personality factors. 

The argument that high MFI districts select primary teachers In such 
a x^ay as to maint^ similar leveb of characteristics between teachers 0-5 
and six plus years of service to the system may be viewed as a viable, 
but not completely satisfactory argument. It Is true, for example, that 
Involvement Is generally held as normative among systems (Tables 5-22 and 
5-10). Thus, If systems select on this norm, there should be no type of 
system in X7hlch differences develop betx>7een the more and the less experienced 
teachers In their system. Such differences do occur in low MFI districts, 
hoxfever, and especially in hi xfealth-lo MFI districts, where the differences 
between the tx-70 groups on Warmth- spontaneity Is quite marked, XTlth 
associated differences In Organization and Vlexjpolnt. There are no 



differences, however, In Involvement scores and only weak differences In 
Stability. This particular pattern of results suggests that some other 
factor or set of factors may be operating, 

A cue to these factors may be found In Tables 15 and 15a. In Table 
15 It may be noted that there Is a substantial discrepancy In VTarmth- 
spontaneity score levels between primary teachers who are new to the low 
I4FI districts and those who have transfened to the system In the past, 
with the transfers sho^dlng a score level about omZ score standard deviation 
beloi-7 those new to the system. Moreover, this discrepancy Is an Important 
one In terms of the number of teachers Involved since more thw half the 
primary teachers In low HFl districts have transferred to them from other 
systems, as shown In Table 5-15a. Keeping In mind that selectivity would 
have operated within the transfer group since many of the teachers In the 
group have been in the system In which they are teaching for five years or 
more. It nonetheless appears to be the case that the pool of teachers from 
which the lo^7 MFI district draws Its transfer teachers Is very different 
from the pool from which It draws Its new teachers. To put the matter a bit 
differently. If primary teachers are dra^m at random from a pool of 
potentially employable teachers, the pool of experienced teachers from 
which low MFI districts draw their transferring group Is distinctly low 
In Warmth-spontaneity. Moreover, there Is some tendency for this group to 
be lower on Organization, higher on Vle^-Tpolnt, and lower on Stability. 

In sum, the situation Is one T^lch suggests that lox^ I^I comnunlti^.s lie 
at a disadvantage In attracting a pool of experienced teachers at jic above 
the state mean In personal -social characteristics, hence, that the 
differential attraction hypothesis Is relevant to the slippage shcxvii In 
low MFI districts In Warmth- spontaneity. Organization and Vlex/point, if 
not also Stability. 

A final factor to be considered also may be Inferred from Table 15. 

Across most of the personal -social variables there Is some discrepancy 
betX'jeen the scores of teachers new to their sytem and those always In the 
system. Assuming that those new to the system are not different from a 
random sample of teachers \Au> In the past were nex7 to the system, but are 
now In the "alxfays In” group. It Is quite clear that there Is some differentia! 
attrition In the low MFI districts. 

Over-all, the doxjin/ard shifts In score levels on the personal -social 
characteristics of primary teachers In low MFI districts seem to come 
about through a series of slight disadvantages suffered In these systems. 

They seem unable to selectively retain the higher scoring new teachers, 
with some indication that those scoring higher In fact leave systems of 
this type. In addition low 1^1 districts appear to draw from a pool of 
experienced transfer teachers among whom the level of scores on Warmth- 
spontaneity and associated varlsibles Is substantially lower than in the 
pool from xThlch they draw new teachers, and somewhat lower than the pool 
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from which high liFI districts draw their transferring teachers. One 
indeed may suspect that the high districts are taking the higher 
scoring primary teachers away from the low ^JF1 districts after they have 
had a few years of experience. 

Inteiuediate Teachers . Community Cha7;acteristics and Personal ■social 
Characteristics . Among intermediate teachers, the results relating 
community characteristics to teacher characteristics are difficult to 
interpret. First, there is little indication that any of the personal^ 
social characteristics are consistently normative for Intermediate 
teachers in any type of district. Only one variable. Organization, appears 
as a norm, and then only in low wealth-hi MFI districts (Table 5-16). 

The same effect recurs in high W1 districts among social -emotionally 
oriented principals, but not among task oriented principals (Table 5-11). 

The effect also recurs in high districts among social -emotionally 
oriented principals, but not among task oriented principals (Table 5-16). 

The direction of the effect is for teachers rated high to be lower in 
Organization than those rated low. It may be noted that this effect is 
the reverse of that for primary teachers in hi wealth-hl MFI districts with 
supervision. Similar, but less nctlcable reversals occur with respect to 
VlexTpoint and Stability in Tables 5-10 through 5-13. The situation 
appears to be one in which principals in certain typep of schools or 
school districts place negative value on the same level of a teacher 
characteristic that other principals value positively. There is, as it 
were, a true interaction. The problem is that the particular variables 
entering this Interaction could not be located in analyzing the data, and 
significant or strong effects could therefore not be shoxm, even though 
there is some reason to believe that such effects exist. Indeed, the 
TBUS was designed precisely to bring out such effects, but proved to be 
ineffective in doing so. In any event, there is no indication that either 
behavior modification or differentall selection could occur in any type of 
school district on the basis of norms linked to the personal -social 
characteristics of intermediate teachers. 

A second set of effects, somewhat less difficult to interpret, are 
those shovm in Table 5-3, in which teachers in high W1 districts are 
significantly more T^arm-spontaneous than those in low HFl districts, and 
in which there is an interaction wealth by W1 for Organization and Stability. 
In all cases the effects are carried primarily by the very low scores for 
intermediate teachers in lo waalth-lo IIFI districts. It is notable that 
intermediate teachers in the latter districts tend to be generally weak, 
with task as well as personal-social scores substantially below the state 
average. 

In spite of the apparent advantage of high lyFI districts in having 
more Warm-spontaneous teachers, examination of this effect according to 
years of service the teacher has given to the system, as Bhoim in Tables 
5-10 through 5-13 clearly Indicates that slippage in Warm- spontaneity occurs 



in all district types esccept lo uealth-lo in uhich scores are uniformly 

low. In accounting for this slippage, Table 5-15 is quite helpful; it may 
be observed there that all transferring intermediate teachers are relatively 
low in Harmth-spontaneity. In high IIFI districts, hov7ever, both teachers 
new to the system and teachers always in the system are high in Warmth- 
spontaneity. Thus, the slippage in Warmth-spontaneity scores in high IFl 
districts appears to be primarily traceable to teachers v7ho have transferred 
to them and have more than five years of service in the system. 

Returning to the earlier interpretation that high districts tend 
to select intermediate teachers high in task performance, it appears to be 
the case that in selecting teachers on this set of characteristics, the system 
either cannot or does not control the variability on the orthogonal set of 
characteristics, i.e. thoaaof personal -social nature. Thus, selecting on 
the basis of one set of characteristics, systems seem to incur a disadvantage 
on one or another of the characteristics in the orthogonal set to T-^lch, 
perhaps, no attention is given at the time selection occurs. 

Model Revisions and Conclusions . Both the behavior modlficatlon- 
adection model and the differential attraction model presented in Chapter 3 
assume that differences in teacher characteristics beti-7een school districts 
flow from differences in the communities in which the systems are located. 

In the study, three orthogonal dimensions, property wealth, socio-economic 
status and urbanization were found to describe the major lines along which 
the communities sampled differ. Of these dimensions, only property wealth 
and socio-economic status were found to be in some way associated with 
differences in teacher characteristics. Thus, the undifferentiated concept 
"school and conmunlty variables" presented in the models in Chapter 3 can 
be differentiated Into two relevant orthogonal sets of variables, property 
wealth and socio-economic status. This orthogonal separation is shomL in 
Figure 6-1. 

Considering the observed effects coordinate to the two dimensions in 
question, one may first note that higher property wealth is associated with 
the presence of supervisory organization or what was earlier called a 
"delivery mechanism" in school systems, while lower property V7ealth is 
associated with the absence of a supervisory organl 2 Stlon. In turn, the 
presence of a supervisory organization was shox'Tn to be associated with the 
presence of system noms for teacher characteristics, as judged from the 
relationships between the level of characteristics of teachers rated highly 
successful in their school as opposed to the level of characteristics of 
teachers rated not highly successful. These norms, however, were not unitary 
across primary and intermediate teachers; rather, a high level of task 
performance in teaching reading, and to a lesser degree, a high level of 
task performance in teaching arithmetic, were normative for intermediate 
teachers, but not for primary teachers. Among primary teachers, a high 
level of Warmth -spon tan telty, child-centeredness (low VievTpoint), Stability, 
and Involvement were normative but these characteristics were not normative 
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for Intermediate teachers. Further, task performance variables and personal- 
social variables (Warmth-spontaneity, Stability etc.) were shown to be 
orthogonal among both primary and intermediate teachers, thus making it 
possible for orthogonal norms to appear for these two groups. The orthogonal 
norms for primary and Intermediate teachers, as associated with the 
presence of a supervisory organization, are also shown In Figure 6-1. 

As well as being coordinate to the property wealth dimension of 
communities, effects relative to norms were also observed for the socio- 
economic dimension. Again, these norms were orthogonal for primary and 
intermediate teachers, but they were substantially weaker than those 
associated with the wealth dimension. Among intermediate teachers the high 
task performance in reading was normative, while among pi^mary teachers, 
a high level of Involvement was normative. 

The fact that the effects for norms were weak on the socio-economic 
dimension of communities, but very strong, especially for primary teachers, 

In systems in which supervisory organizations were present indicates that 
the relationships between systemic norms and the supervisory organization 
suggested In the behavior modification- teacher selection model is probably 
in error. Supervisory organizations appear not to "deliver” or merely 
apply or utilize norms present in the system, but also appear to generate 
or at least clarify the norms. High wealth districts with supervisory 
organizations produce a very clear profile of the type and level c- 
characteristics valued in these systems at both the primary and t'' . 
intermediate levels. 
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In connection with the differential attraction model presenuCii in 
Chapter 3, the possibility was discussed that elementary teachers might be 
differentially attracted to either school systems or to communities. If 
they were attracted to school systems . they should be attracted co high 
wealth systems where there are salary and pupil- teacher ratio advantages. 

If they were attracted to communities . they should be attracted to communities 
with higher socio-economic status. On the basis of the results of the 
study, the Inference was made that socio-economic dimension of communities 
was the prevailing factor. This Inference was based on two observations 
among the results for Intermediate teachers. First, differences between 
communities in the task performance of Intermediate teachers were associated 
wholly with the socio-economic dimension. These differences in turn appear 
to arise through a series of slight advantages enjoyed in high socio- 
economic communities In selecting both beginning and transferring (or mobile) 
teachers. These selection advantages can come about in only two ways. The 
system either deliberately selects the higher performanlng teachers from a 
large available pool, or else it randomly selects from a pool (small or 
large) which is homogemeous and high in task performance. In short, the 
pool must either be large ( and partly good), or simply good. Either way, 
the high S-E district wins relative to the low S-E district. Because the 
pool In question Is a wholly Inferred entity, it is shown in parens in 
Figure 6-1. 
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As may be further observed In Figure 6-1, beginning with the inference 
that differentiated pools of teachers exist for high and low S-E districts, 
two additional inferences were made, both of which imply that the pool 
of teachers from which high S-E districts draw is large and partly good 
rather than simply good. These inferences are determinant, however, with 
respect to the results of the study. These results indicated that there 
are no differences among primary teachers, 0-5 years of service to their 
system, attributable to the type of system in which they teach. There 
are sharp differences between systems among intermediate teachers, 0-5 years 
of service^ in task performance, however. In order for these results to 
occur, high S-E districts could not be draxTing their teachers from a 
homogeneous and superior pool of teachers. If this were the case, there 
would be differences among the primary teachers according to the type of 
system in which they teach, xfhlch there were not. 

The observed effects for primary and intermediate teachers entail that 
there is a small but consistent selective factor operating in high S-E 
districts in choosing intermediate teachers high in task performance. This 
selective factor may be viex^ed as a sli^tly better than chance prediction 
concerning who in the pool of teachers to be employed will be superior in 
task performance. Among primary teachers, this prediction is not better 
than chance, resulting in a failure to find differences according to system 
type among teachers 0-5 years of service to their system. 

The possibility ttet the relationships noted above could occv . ::ay be 
viewed as a function of three factors. First, the differentatio^i norms 
for primary and Intermediate teachers. Second, the orthogonal r^^l^ ::lonship 
between task performance and personal-social variables among botu pjc:liaary 
and intermediate teachers, and third, the nature of the personal -social 
and task performance variables themselves, with the personal social character- 
istics of teachers held to be less prealctable on the basis of typically 
available evidence than are the task performance characteristics. 

Up to this point, the model in Figure 6-1 may be viewed as a variation 
of the differential attraction model presented in Chapter 3. The variation 
from the original model occurs primarily through the separation of effects 
for the major dimensions of school coiomunitles, and for primary and 
intermediate teachers. Beyond this point, the behavior modification- 
selection model is the more applicable of the t^io models originally presented. 

Among intermediate teachers differences in task performance in reading 
between low and high S-E districts shrink as service to the system passes 
the fifth year. The only reason that the differences does not disappear 
altogether lies in the ability of the high wealth-high S-E districts to 
maintain high task performance levels of their intermediate teachers. The 
ability to maintain performance in these districts is directly associated 
with the presence of supervisory organizations in them. Collaterally, it 
is the absence of supervisory organizations in lo wealth-high S-E districts 
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which is associated with a decline in the tasic performance in teaching 
reading as service to the district increases. 

This particular set of results is not wholly congruent with the 
concept of behavior modification introduced in the original model since 
behavior seems not so much to be modified as maintained. It is for this 
! reason that the relationship is \1 *1* in Figure 6-1. Yet» ability to maintain 

skills against the onslaught of variables which erode them is no mean 
) accomplishment I and relationship between the presence of a supervisory 

organization and the malntanence of task performance skills should not be 
regarded as insignificant. 

Among primary teachers an effect similar to that discussed immediately 
above for intermediate teachers also appeared.., but in relation to Warmth- 
spontaneity and Viewpoint. Both of these characteristics remain at 
! relatively high levels in high S-E districts among teachers with more than 

five years of sexrvlce to the district, but the levels drop sharply for the 
comparable group of teachers in low S-E districts. Since the effect occurs 
V in high S-E districts Irrespective of whether a supervisory organization 

is present, the possibility that the behavior is maintained by this mechanism 
may be discounted. Rather, the central mechanism appears to be one of 
differential selection, with hi wealth-hl S-E districts selecting on the 
full set of personal -social characteristics as norms, while the lo wealth- 
hl S-B districts select primarily on the basis of Involvement. In addition, 
there was evidence that lov7 S-E districts draw their transferring teachers 
from a pool with low personal-social characteristic scores, and that the 
drop In performance In these districts among teachers past the fifth year 
of service Is in part attributable to this factor. 

i Over-all, one may conclude from the study that differences beti^zeen 

high and low S-E districts In the task performance levels of intermediate 
teachers arise through a slight advantage of the high S-E districts in the 
j market place, together with modest but consistent ability to take advantage 

of selection opportunities, and ability to maintain pe^rformance through 
supervisory organizations. None of these effects are In themselves very 
strong. Yet if the accumulated or gross differences between high and 
low S-E districts In total task performance Is translated into the probability 
that a child in the intermediate grades will be taught by a teacher above 
t the state average in task performance as opposed to below the state 

E average, the results are clear. In high S-E districts the chances ere in 

excess of two to one that a child will have a teacher above average In task 
performance, while in low S-E districts, the chances are greater than tv 7 o 
to one that a child will have a teacher whose task performance Is below 
the average for the state. 








Thera was very little evidence in the study, on the other hand, that 
there are differences between school districts with respect to the personal- 
social characteristics or either primary or intermediate teachers, or TJith 
respect to the task performance of primary teachers. There was substantial 
evidence that high levels of Warmth-spontaneity, child-centeredness, 
emotional stability and involvement in teaching are valued in districts 
xith high S-E status, and especially in those districts within this group 
in which supervisory organizations are present. Yet, in spite of these 
apparent values, these systems seem unidsle to gain a firm advantage in 
either attracting or developing high levels of these characteristics among 
the elementary school teachers they employ. 

Applications . There are two principal applications of the results 
of the study. First, there is substantial evidence to suggest that high 
S-E districts value for primary teachers high levels of the personal- 
social characteristics measured, but that they are unable to select from 
the available pool teachers who are high in these characteristics. To 
increase the congruence between the norms applied and actual characteristics 
of the teachers employed, utilization of in8Li.njment such as the BDT-Character- 
istics Schedule as a screening device appears to be advisable, at least 
from the viewpoint of the system. In broader social perspective, however, 
this move would give high S-E districts even a further advantage in obtaining 
superior teachers, perhaps with the long range effect of decreasing 
probability that children in low S-E districts would encounter priv' .<',7 
teachers with hi^i levels of the personal -social characteristics V . N^stion. 

Second, there is abundant evidence that the lo wealth-lo S-' ''."icts 
in Indiana suffer a distinct disadvantage in attracting and mainc-i v? 
intermediate teachers whose task performance skills are at a high level of 
proficiency. T'lhile the long range solution to this problem unTo’:!>l<?.v'v/ lies 
in developing a better industrial -comnercial property base in thc-'tc. cllstricts, 
a reasonable short-term solution might be to provide supervisory organizations 
for these systems by means of external funds from state or federal sources. 
These districts are already poor and clearly cannot provide these services 
from local revenuues without decreasing services in some other area. Accord- 
ing to the evidence from the study, the provision of supervisory organizations 
for these systems would serve to sharpen the norms for teacher behavior and 
characteristics in these districts, and there is much evidence that these 
districts are now essentially normless, and in addition, provide the means 
by which to up-grade tha level of skills in the resident teacher population. 
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Differences The relationship is positive 

betfjeen W The relationship is present, but weak 

systems S The relationship is present and strong 

X The relationship is largely inferential 
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APPENDIX I 

INSTRUMENT DEVEL0H4ENT 

The Instrument development phase of the project was occasioned by the 
outcomes of an immediately preceding study by the investigator (USOE CRP 
1262) in which changes over a t^;o year period in the performance of 
approximately 200 beginning primary and intermediate teachers In teaching 
reading and arithmetic, the association between performance and personal- 
social characteristics, and the relation of each of these to success in 
different types of school systems were examined. In the study, problem 
solving performance in teaching reading and arithmetic among both primary 
and Intermediate teachers was assessed by means of "teaching tasks in 
reading" and "teaching tasks in arithmetic," each containing four problem- 
tasks designed primarily, although not exclusively, for Intermediate 
teachers. The personal-social characteristics of the teachers were 
assessed by means of D.6. Ryans' Teacher Characteristics Schedule. ^ 

Briefly, the outcomes of this study were as follows: 

1. The relationships bett/een the problem-solving characteristics 
and the personal-social characteristics of beginning elementary 
teachers are orthogonal. 

2r, Intermediate teachers teaching in hlgh-X7ealth school districts 
increase in performance in teaching arithmetic during the first 
tX70 years of experience, but intermediate teachers in low-wealth 
districts do not increase in performance. The increases In 
performance in high-wealth districts are largely attributable 
to the prevalence of supervision in these districts. 

3. Primary teachers do not increase in performance In teaching 
arithmetic during the first tX70 years of experience. 

4. Both primary and intermediate teachers increase in problem- 
solving performance In teaching reading during the first two 
years of experience, with differential increases associated with 
the amount of supervision received, but only in hlgh-wealth 
districts. 

5. Performance in teaching reading does not predict success in 
teaching, as vlex^ed by supervisory personnel, among either 
intermediate or primary teachers, although it Is concurrently 
associated with success at the end of the second year of experience. 

6. Performance In teaching arithmetic predicts the success of inter- 
mediate teachers in hlgh-x^alth districts, but is slightly 
negatively related (p<. 10>.05) to success among some intermediate 
teachers in low wealth districts. 



7. Performance in teaching arithmetic is unrelated to success among 
primary teachers. 

8. When factor analysed alone, the problem-solving tasks in reading 
and arithmetic produce ambiguous factor structures: for inter- 
mediate teachers, the diagnostic tasks in reading and arithmetic 
load on one factor, vhlle the ordering tasks load on a separate 
factor; among primary teachers, however, the reading and arithmetic 
tasks load on separate factors x«lth no separation of diagnostic 
versus ordering skills. 

9. When factored with the problem-solving tasks, the scales in Ryans 
TCS produce within themselves a single unitary factor. 

10. For primary and intermediate teachers pooled, selected TCS scales 
predict success in teaching among beginning teachers in low- 
wealth districts. 

11. The TCS scales do not predict success for primary and inter- 
mediate teachers in high -wealth districts. 

12. TCS scales X (friendly, and understanding), Y (business-like), 

Z (stimulating, imaginative), and Q (relations to school staff), 
predict beginning teacher problems Td.th discipline, teaching 
reading, and setting appropriate pupil expectancy. Performance 
in teaching reading and arithmetic, combined, predicts problems 
in discipline and setting appropriate expectation. 

13. Problem-solving performance in teaching reading does not predict 
problems with teaching reading. 

In addition to these outcomes, a relevant observation made during this 
study was that to perform the problem-solving tasks and complete the TCS 
absorbed between four and five hours of teacher time, with about tifo hours 
going to the problems and about three hours to the TCS. 

The outcomes cited above, together with the observation noted, suggested 
a distinct set of Instrumentation problems. First, there was no indication 
that the arithmetic tasks utilised were relevant for primary teachers. 

Because these tasks were developed primarily for intermediate teachers, 
the inference was made that the tasks were probably at fault in the sense 
that they sampled a universe of skills Irrelevant to the work of primary 
teachers. Second, there was substantial evidence that the reading task 
employed did not constitute an adequate sample of the occupationally relevant 
skills of intermediate teachers, and also appeared to be peripheral to 
primary teachers. While it is true that the combined arithmetic and read- 
ing task score for intermediate teachers did predict success in certain 
types of school systems, as well as the occurence of discipline and 



expectancy problems across all systems, the task scores in arithmetic 
carried the main burden o£ these, results, with the reading tasks carry- 
ing a portion of the variance typically significant at about the 10 
percent level of confidence.* Thus the reading tasks employed were 
interpreted to be wealc, although not totally Irrelevant to teaching in 
the intermediate grades. Third, the factor structure of the reading 
tasks, while reasonably Interpretable for intermediate teachers was vir- 
tually unlnterpretable for primary teachers. In combination, these three 
difficulties indicated that a distinct revision of the tasks in teaching 
reading would be necessary, that additional arithmetic tasks were needed, 
and that the tasks for intermediate teachers tTould have to be separated 
from those for primary teachers. 

A fourth difficulty with the Instruments employed centered on the 
TCS. The basic problem V7ith this schedule lay in the fact that in the be- 
ginning teacher population sampled, the Intercorrelations among the 10 
scales were very great, invariably producing a single general factor under 
factor analysis. At the same time, in Ryans' earlier studies, sufficient 
independeir:^ across the various scales existed fer him to consider each 
scale a separate *' factor.” The situation thus appeared to be that with 
some revision a shorter schedule could be produced, perhaps with the 
possibility of increasing the Independence of some of the scales through 
differential item selection. 

A final difficulty with the Instruments, as a group, lay in the 
length of tituc required to complete them. The time limit for the assess- 
ment of teacher characteristics among current populations of experienced 
teachers probably lies between two and tv 7 o and one-half hours if even a 
semblance of external validity in the study employing the instruments 
is to be maintained. Beyond this limit, the probability that a system 
will agree to participate in a study, and the probability that individual 
teachers within systems will actually complete participation, falls off 
very rapidly. 

In addition to the matters described above, two other types of 
considerations entered the Instrument development phase of the project. 
First, performance of tasks in teaching reading and arithmetic is unstable 
in the final year of teacher preparation and the first two years of teach- 
ing experience. This instability may by hypothesized to arise through 
a number of cognitive and personal-social characteristics interacting 
with particular forms of learning treatments. There is reason to suspect 
that particular characteristics are involved in these interactions. 



*The parallel form reliability for both the reading and arithmetic tasks 
was about .75, thus differences in the strength of the tv 70 sets of tasks 
cannot be attributed to differences in their reliabilities. 



A study by VThite (24) in conjunction with the preceeding project 
showed that idien the degree of career involvement of elementary teachers 
was scaled, the resulting variable was significantly associated with 
changes in task performance in teaching and arithmetic in those school 
systems in which there was an absence of supervision, but not x«hen there 
was prevalent supervision* This particular set of results suggested that 
the extent to vdiich the task performance ttIII change in the absence of 
external motivator-instructors (supervisors) is contingent on the extent 
to x«hich the beginning teacher is involved in and committed to teachi'ug 
as a career* Career involvement is not a factor in performance change, 
however, ^dien an external motivator-instructor is present. Thus, there 
is interaction betifeen the motivation of the teacher and the type of 
"treatment*' received. 

A second teacher characteristic, or set of tuo characteristics 
perhaps, suspected to interact with task performance was abduced from ti^ 
types of evidence. The first was the periodic separation under factor 
analysis of the tasks requiring diagnosis of pupil difficulties in reading 
and in arithmetic from those requiring the ordering or organization of 
materials in these areas. Tlie second was recuring moderate positive 
correlation bett/een intelligence and task performance. The fact that 
Intelligence related to task performance suggested that performance was 
associated with a stable intellectual characteristic, while the separa- 
tion of the two types of tasks under factor analysis suggested that the 
particular abilities involved might be lixilced either to induction gener- 
ally, or to tt‘7o subordinate abilities, one associated with concept attain- 
ment and the other associated with ordering or sequencing concepts or 
instances of concepts. The reason that both of the latter abilities 
may fall within a general inductive ability lies in the fact that the 
ordering or sequencing of either concepts or instances of them suggests 
the presence of an in^licit rule by which concepts or instances may be 
ordered, a process not unlike induction as concept attainment. 

The central problem in ferreting out abilities underlying task per- 
formance lies in the great over-mantle of specific skills and achievements 
which enter into it. For example, to diagnose pupil difficulties in 
arithmetic one must know a substantial amount about the structure of arith- 
metic and he must also have developed a con^lex set of skills associated 
with the most probable places in this structure to look for errors made 
by pupils at particular levels of attainment. To solve this problem in 
the present project, the best initial strategy appeared to be to construct 
measures of ordering or organizing skills and of concept attainment which 
were relatively free of specific subject-matter content. 

A final teacher characteristic suspected to interact with task 
performance, specifically task performance in teaching arithmetic, was 
nuniber anxiety or number avoidance. There was no direct evidence from 
previous studies that this characteristic was Involved in performance, 
but the fact that intermediate teachers increased in arithmetic performance 



under supervision, together with evidence Xrom Dutton's (6) early studies 
showing that elementary teachers have avoidance attitudes toward mathe- 
matics, suggested that the effect of supervisory activity might be either 
to reduce number anssiety or else to increase the inagnitude of the approach 
motivation so that it became superordinate to the avoidance motivation, 
thereby bringing about a change in motivation ultimately leading to a 
performance change among intermediate teachers. Unfortunately, the fact 
that supervision also Influenced reading performance was not given ade- 
quate weight when the hypothesis concerning number anxiety was formed. 
Clearly a reduction in number amciety \jould not be expected to influence 

performance in teaching reading, but performance in reading did in fact 
change. 

A second type of consideration entering instrument development, 
specifically task development, stemmed from the fact that tasks in only 
reading and arithmetic had been used. I'Jhile these two skill subjects are 
of central importance in the elementary school, it is also true that such 
content areas as science and social studies are significant features of 
the elementary curriculum. The development of tasks in these latter tX 70 
areas was therefore projected. The development of problem-solving tasks 
in social studies was never fully undertaken, however. Investigation 
of the curricular content of social studies in the primary grades among 
practicing teachers indicated that this content is so diverse that there 
was practically no hope for constructing a set of tasks for which any claim 
of representativeness could be made. The development of problems solving 
tasks in science presented a similar, but less severe problem, and ulti- 
mately full efforts were devoted to attaining unbiased science tasks, 
rather than splitting the efforts betx^een science and social studies, 
since the probable pay-off in social studies seemed very low. 



In sum, the situation at the outset of Cue study with respect to 
instrument development was as follox^s: 

1. To develop a total battery of tests and scales which required 
not more than ti-7o hours and fifteen minutes for the average ' 
teacher to perform. 

2. To develop a set of tasks in arithmetic, reading and science 
for Intermediate teachers and a comparable set for primary 
teachers. 

3. Develop an abstract (subject-matter free) scale or set of scales 
to assess concept attainment and sequencing or ordering skills, 
or a test of induction. 

4. To develop a scale associated with teacher involvement or career 
commitment, and a scale associated with number anxiety. 

5. To shorten and reconstitute the scales in the TCS. 









Although the situation at the beginning of the project called for 
the revision and development of a substantial number of tasks and scales, 
it was also apparent tdiat not all of the tasks and scales developed could 
ultimately be included in a battery of tasks and scales the total per** 
formance time of which was approximately 2.25 hours. Some type of strategy 
was therefore required not only for task and scale development, but for 
final selection. Excluding revision of the TCS, the strategy adopted was 
a cycle of task and scale proliferation--sub-study— revision— *8ub-study— 
scale reduction or elimination. For the TCS the strategy adopted t^as a 
recurring cycle of revision— -pilot study-revision. In succeeding sections, 
the various tasks and scales developed are described first, then the vari- 
ous sub-studies pertinent to them outlined. Subsequently the revisions 
of the TCS and the principle sub-studies related to these revisions are 
described. The major pilot studies for the TCS, however, are described 
in Chapter 2 rather than in this appendix. 



Development of the Problem-solving Tasks and Related Scales and Tests . 

Arithmetic Tasks * Tv 70 tasks in teaching arithmetic, of known validity, 
were available from previous studies. Each of these tasks was not only a 
predictor of teaching success among Intermediate teachers, but teachers 
scoring above the median on them were knoi^m to obtain better pupil gains 
in arithmetic than teachers scoring below the median on them (20) • One 
of these tasks, hereafter labeled IA-3 (Intermediate Arithmetic 3), re- 
quires the teacher to examine a mixed exercise done by a pupil in grade 
5, then rate each of ten statements about errors appearing in the exercise 
on a three point scale according to how much emphasis she would place on 
e&'ch type of error in a follow-up interview with the pupil. The processes 
involved in this task are finding the errors. Inducing the category to xdilch 
they belong, examining the frequency of errors to hits by the pupil in 
the category, and judging significance in accord with the frequency of hits 
to errors. The second of the tasks (IA-4) requires the teacher to rank 
seven division examples common to grade 5, but also found in grade 6, and 
to some degree in grade 4, according to their difficulty for pupils. 

Four concepts of what makes a division problem difficult for pupils 
(based on error rates) are required to correctly order the series. 

Because of the previous success of these tasks,* the arithmetic tasks 
for primary teachers were modeled after them in general format. 



*These problems appear in the traditional algorithm; examination of alter- 

native algorithms now in use suggested that a change in algorithm would 
have modest effects on the task. 
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To develop the first of these tasks, ]?A-3 (Primary Arithmetic -3) a 
number of modern mathematics texts were examined, and a set of addition 
and subtraction examples involving three digit numbers, some with regrouping 
required in the units and tens, were selected. In the accelerated texts, 
problems of this type fall in the second semester of second grade, while 
in the "slower" texts they fall in the third grade. Subsequently, error 
rates were fixed for each category of example. After the exercise was 
thus set, a number of x-Torkbooks were searched for exercises which were in 
fact relevant to the errors, or else looked as if they might be relevant, 
but were not in fact. Ten such exercises were selected, some in traditional 
form, some in modern form (these frequently requiring diagrams and pictures 
of concrete materials). In the task, these exercises are rated by the 
respondent according to their relevance to correcting the errors made by 
the pupil. The processes Involved in this task are highly similar to those 
required In task 3 for intermediate teachers, except that judging the 
relevance of exercises to categories of pupil errors rather than judging 
the relevance of statements about pupil errors to pupil errors is required. 

The former procedure was more time consuming, and more difficult than the 
latter, probably because the objective of each exercise must be inferred. 

The second task for primary teachers (PA**4) was developed in parallel 
with the corresponding task for intermediate teachers. In it the respondent 
is required to rank eight addition problems at second and third grade level 
according to difficulty. The empirical error rates for addition problems 
of this kind were not available, and the "correct" sequence was determined 
by the standard sequences in texts and by concurrence of experts in arithmetic 
instruction. 

Reading Tasks . Of the tasks in teaching reading available from previous 
development only one shov/ed sufficient evidence on the criteria of score 
Increases with the first tt-jo years of teaching experience and significant 
correlation with teaching success to be retained in the project. The task 
(FR-IR'l) requires the respondent to group and label ten errors made by a 
pupil while sight reading a list of 36 high frequency (Dolch) words. This 
task was retained for both primary and intermedicate teachers. 

The second task (hereafter, "word ranlcing task") x^as also developed for 
both primary and intermediate teachers, and consisted of two sets of four 
words each. The x<7ords in each set were draxm from the categories of xrovds 



^Ive words initially appeared in each set, but in several dry-runs, under- 
graduates were found to be unable to reliably rank five words on the criterion 
stated* 



given by Gray ( 8 ) as words requiring increasingly sophisticated \7ord 
attack skills on the part of the pupil in order to '^unlock" them on first 
encounter. The problem for the respondent was to rank the words according 
to the level of difficulty they presented in the application of word attack 
skills. This task, one may note, was directly comparable to the arithmetic 
tasks requiring the ranking of arithmetic problems according to difficulty, 
and thus represented an ordering or sequencing type of task. 

The third reading task was developed for primary and intermediate 
teachers separately, although identical procedures were used in each case. 

To develop these tasks (PR-2 and IR-2) a paragraph at a difficulty level 
of second semester second grade and a paragraph at second semester fifth 
grade were written, together with the appropriate comprehension questions. 

These paragraphs were then taken to an elementary school, where the v/riter 
listened to 15 primary students and 15 Intermediate students individually 
read aloud and answer the comprehension questions over the respective para- 
graphs. All word errors, part-\-7ord errors, and word omissions were recorded, 
as were the precise answers to the comprehension questions, thus providing 
a protocol for each student. These protocols were then analyzed, and four 
protocols at the primary level and four at the intermediate level chosen. 

The protocols represented the range from both systematic word errors and 
comprehension difficulties through no comprehension difficulties and fex^ 
word errors. 

Subsequently, a number of reading workbooks were searched to find 
examples of exercises actually relevant and seemingly, but not actually, 
relevant to the systematic word errors in the protocols. In addition, 
several paragraphs were dravm from readers, no longer in use, and slightly 
re-written to insure that they accurately reflected particular levels of 
reading difficulty. The exercises and the paragraphs V 7 ere then placed with 
the protocols to make up the reading task. The problem for the respondent 
in this type of task is complex. The word errors must be classified and 
a decision made about the comprehension level of the student relative to 
the paragraph lie read (i.e. the protocol), for each of four students. Next 
all exercises and paragraphs must be examined, and a decision made for each 
student concerning whether he should read an easier or a more difficult 
paragraph to check his comprehension, and whether he should do one or more 
exercises to check his work recognition or word attack skills. In essence, 
this type of task is a diagnostic task. 

As the reader may indeed suspect, the early dry runs with these tasks 
among undergraduates indicated that each one consumed about forty minutes 
to resolve, and for undergraduates presented a problem of incredible difficulty, 
a part of it being able to hold the protocols of four students in mind while 



it 

These paragraphs x^ere quite carefully constructed, with the principal x^ords 
draxm from the Spache ( 19 ) test for establishing reading level, and the 
reading difficulty level established by Dale-Chall formula. 
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•xamluing exercisns and paragraphs for each. Interestingly, in those dry 
runs speech and hearing students, vith considerable background in the 
diagnosis of speech difficulties, did substantially better than the typical 
undergraduates in elementary education. It was clear, in any event, that 
these tasks \rould not be functional as designed, and the two protocols yield- 
ing least discrimination in relation to the total score for all protocols 
were removed. In addition, the nuniber of exercises and paragraphs were 
reduced. 

Science Tasks . The development of tasks in the teaching of science 
was discovered to be quite difficult. The difficulty lay in constructing 
a tasks which did not explicitly require a specific type of knowledge, for 
example a knorg^ledge of the simple machines, or of a set of biological re- 
lationships, or of the solar system. The source of this difficulty lies 
in Introducing into the task a specific achievement component which, if 
absent for a respondent, precludes successful performance of the task. To 
avoid this difficulty, a single type of science task, which appeared to 
provide equal opportunity for all, was constructed for primary and inter- 
mediate teachers separately. 

To construct the tasks, a list of some 6,000 questions posed by children 
in elementary schools was consulted. A list of 25 questions at the primary 
level and a list of 25 at the intermediate level were then selected such 
that sub-sets of questions surrounding a single concept, or a principle 
appropriate to the age level, could be formed. Not all of the questions 
could be placed In a particular sub -set, however. These questions functioned 
as dlstractors. Instructions to respondents in these tasks are first to 
suppose that it is near the beginning of the school year and that the class 
has raised the questions listed. Subsequently, the respondent is asked to 
group the questions in such a way that they undergird possible units in 
science which might be developed during the subsequent we^s of school, and 
to label the groups. 

It is apparent that the response latitude in a task of this type is 
quite wide, and potentially presents great scoring difficulties. To minimize 
these difficulties, both the primary and the intermediate tasks were performed 
by a graduate elementary education class in research in teaching science 
and social studies. The resulting responses were then plotted in a 25 x 25 
matrix for each task, primary and intermediate, so that the frequency with 
which a particular question was associated with any other question could be 
obtained. Because the questions had Initially been selected around particular 
concepts and principles, the frequencies in the matrix produced clusters 
showing the questions associated with each principle or concept. The 
questions falling in these clusters were then counted as "hits.*' Some 
questions were tangentially related to certain principles or concepts, hox 7 - 
ever, and received moderate frequencies in relation to particular clusters. 
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These became ’’neutiral” ^responses, while quv^stions irrelevant to a cluster 
were reco:«ded as errors. A scoring scheme of hits minus errors with the 
’’neutrals" not counting was then established for these tasks. 

In the drj' runs done with the tasks, several Interesting patterns of 
responding were observed, each appearing to be lihlced to a particular 
cognitive style. One pattern, labeled the "mediating" pattern was relatively 
common among untutored undergraduate students. This pattern consisted of 
placing the "hits" in a unit, then vastly extending the number of questions 
to be embraced in the unit in a fashion 'sjhich distinctly suggested that a 
particular word in a question functioned as mediator to ^oin that question 
to another. For example, the question "How do fish live under water"? was 
associated with "T^liat makes things get rusty"? and with "How can clouds 

carry rain"? whicn was associated v7ith "T*7here do clouds come from"? and so 
on and on. 

A second pattern was approximately the reverse of the first, namely, 
many very small or restricted units were formed. Respondents with this 
approach might be labeled over-analytic or "fractionating." The third, 
and predominant, pattern was that of constructing units containing inter- 
mediate numbers of questions. It is units of this length which form the 
foundations of the clusters found in the analysis of the matrix. 

A number of different scoring systems were created in an attempt to 
take into account quite different approaches to the science tasks. The 
systems vjere quite cumbersome, however, and were ultimately abandoned in 
favor of the simpler hits-errors scheme. It should be noted, nonetheless, 
that scoring the science tasks by this scheme tended to penalize both the 
"mediating" and "fractionating" respondent without substantial evidence 
that such respondents might be less proficient in teaching science in the 
elementary school. 

t lon-Rel^ed Tasks and Scales . Four t37pes of Instruments, one of 
which was borrowed and three of x^hicli were created, were employed in the 
^rly phases of the project. The first, and borrowed, instrument was the 
Thurstone Letter Sets, of which two parallel forms of 15 items each were 
used. The Letter Sets may perhaps be best regarded as measures of concept 
attainment. T!ie second instrument, which appears in Appendix 2, x^as con- 
structed by the XTriter in an effort to reveal the number of different 
sequences or orders the respondent could produce from a single sequence. 

A letter sequence, a letter sets sequence, a x- 7 ord sequence, a numerical 
sequence and a pictorial sequence Xi7ere used. TJhile the original intent 
of this task xfas to determine the scope of the sequencing behavior of the 
respondent, it soora became apparent that a distinct "creativity" element 
was built into instrument in that a kind of "sequencing fluency" X 7 as re- 
quired in order for the respondent to generate score. The feature of the 
instrument created conceptual difficulties in that creativity and sequencing 
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element! t-jere confounded, with little hope of extricating each short of 
an extended factor analysic study. A second feature of the Instrument 
that created difficulty lay in scoring. Ifliile each scorable secjuence had to 
be generated by a rule, the number of sequences generated by respondents 
in the dry runs led to an interminable amount of rule*-discovering by the 
scorer since all possible rule*governed sequences had not been ascertained 
beforehand. 

The third Instrument developed was a number series induction test. 

Ttfo forms of this test were developed, one in vThlch the respondent had 
the option of indicating that a series had no rule, and some series did 
not have a rule (other than randomness), and one in vjhich all series had 
a rule and no alternatives were given to finding the rule. 

The fourth Instrument in this group was developed after the others 
were abandoned, and represented to some degree a combination of the ideas 
underlying the earlier devices. This test was based on a core of verbal 
induction items to x^hich several number series items and four "alternate 
rule" items were added. The "alternate rule" items were stemdard verbal 
Induction items constructed in such a way that two rule*governed sets 
could be formed from them rather than the single set customary in items 
of this type. A sample appears beloxf. 

14C. T-Jhich of the folloxfing seems to belong least to the group? 

14o*i. Elephant 14G*2. Horse 14’G-3. Camel 14C"^^. Tiger 

14C-5. Llama 

149. Using a different concept of principle from the one used in the 
above Item, x^hich word seems to belong least to the group? 

149-1. Elephant 149-2. Horse 149-3. Camel 149-4. Tiger 

149-5. Llama 

Humber Anxiety . Hork on the number anxiety scale began on the basis of 
an Item extracted by Ureger and Aitken ( 5 ) in a factor analysis involv- 
ing the Taylor Anxiety Scale, namely, "Many times x^en 1 see a math problem, 
I Just freeze up." A number of items were then ^irltten to extend the scale, 
and after an initial dry run all were buried in a set of items from the 
Alpert and Haber ( 1 ). . Facilitating versus Debilitating Test Anxiety 
scale, and items from an eicperlmental audience anxiety scale. Following a 
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sub-study, the number anxiety scale was abandoned, for reasons to be 
described at a later point, and a ''mathematics attitude scale" developed. 

Career Involvement . As noted on an earlier page, an Initial career 
Involvement scale was developed by ^Ite and used In conjunction with 
beginning teachers. This scale met several validity criteria, including 
associations with changes In task performance, ability to distinguish 
teachers chosen by supervisors as "highly committed to teaching" from those 
chosen as "not committed to teaching," and ability to differentiate married 
women X'lho continued to teach from those tdio dropped out of teaching. There 
were, however, two difficulties V7ith the scale. The first was that it was 
constructed in such a way that one could not logically respond to some 
items unless he had had teaching experience. The second difficulty was 
the apparent openess of the items to faking. These difficulties were thus 
in need of correction. A second scale developed by White in the same study 
involved attitudes toward marriage versus career. This scale produced 
reasonably Interesting results among vTomen undergraduate In elementary 
education, revealing, for example, that xTomen of middle and upper middle 
class origin were more marriage and less career oriented, while tTomen of 
lower middle and working class origin were more career and less marriage 
oriented, but its use with experienced elementary teachers failed to yelld 
validity on the same criteria against which the career involvement scale 
was initially validated. Some interest was nonetheless retained in the 
scale, partly because there appeared to be a distinct tendency in an earlier 
study for school systems in upper middle class communities to enq>loy be- 
ginning female teachers of middle class origin, who then dropped out after 
the first year of teaching. 

During the first year of the project, vTork on the two scales noted 
above was divided, with development of the career involvement scale retained 
in the project, while the development of the marriage versus career scale 
was continued by Mills (13) as part of a doctoral dissertation. In 
revising the career involvement scale, ti *70 parallel sets of 14 items each 
were written, one set worded for undergraduates wlhout teaching experience 
and the other set worded for persons with teaching experience. The set for 
undergraduates were then subjected to a dry run and the results used for 
item analysis on the criterion of association with total score. The results 
of this dry run were of particular interest, not only because most of the 
items were homogeneous and discriminating, but because a particular form 
of item seijmed to obtain the best results, namely, the pairing of an item 
using the first person pronoun in a statement of commitment against an 
item which in essence provided an escape route from committoent. Tm 
examples appear below. 
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a. X find education courses interesting. 

b. Teaching Is a good profession but X would not like 
to teach all the rest of xoy life. 

a. As a teacher X would expect to regularly devote an 
hour or so to pupil assistance outside of class hours. 

b. Administrators such as principals are frequently chosen 
more for their seniority than for their suitability 
for the position. 



Sub«8tudiea Using the Tasks and Scales Developed . Xn the project, a 
"sub-study" lay between a try-out or a dry run and a full scale pilot study. 
The central difference between a sub-study and a pilot study may be viexTed 
as one of design. Xn a sub-study, the design was adapted to the samples 
of subjects available for study iThile in the pilot st'^dies, for the most 
part, a general design was created then the relevant populations sought. 

Sub-study 1 . The first sub-study was conducted near the end of the 
first semester 196^»-65, with approximately 70 undergraduates all of whom 
were completing an arithmetic methods course, and approximately 25 of 
whom were also enrolled in one section of methods course in language arts. 

The students in arithmetic methods course were administered the total set 
of arithmetic tasks for both primary and intermediate teachers, the 
Thurstone Xietter Sets and the tests of ability to generate multiple sequences 
from a single sequence. Xn addition, those in the reading class were 
administered the word-ranking task in reading. 



Frequency distributions for each test and scatter-diagrams between 
the Letter Sets, the sequencing test and all arithmetic tasks and the 
reading task were then plotted, and correlations were cosoputed when a 
scatter-diagram indicated that a significant correlation might appear. 

While the distributions of the variables involved was approximately normal, 
no association appeared between the sequencing test (or any part thereof) 
and any of the arithmetic tasks or the reading task. A correlation of .41 
appeared between the Letter Sets and sequencing test, however, and, in 
addition a small positive association between the Letter Sets and the 
diagnostic tasks in arithmetic. Finally, the correlation between the two 
forms of the Letter Sets was .55. The situation thus appeared to be that 
such true-score variance as was available in the sequencing test was 
associated with the diagnostic arithmetic tasks. The sequencing test ttss 
then abandoned since there was no way to gain a foothold for item analysis, 
other than to the Letter Sets, which would clearly have created a redundancy* 

Because the performance tixoe of the tasks and Letter Sets was rather 
long, one form of the Letter Sets was deleted and the diagnostic arithmetic 
task for primary teachers (PA-3) was shortened and the format changed. 
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Sub-study 2 . This sub-sttidy was conducted during the spring semester, 
1964-65, and consisted of three parts, one associated primarily with arith- 
metic, one associated with reading, and one associated with the TCS, the 
latter part will be described at a later point. 

The arithmetic aspect of this study involved all arithme Ic tasks for 
both primary and intermediate teachers, the number anxiety scale, the test 
anxiety scale, all administered on a pre-test, post- test basis, and the 
Letter Sets, administered as a pre-test. Eighty students taking arithmetic 
methods served as the subjects. The results may be observed in Tables 
1 and 2. 

The central analysis in this study was a 2 x 2 x 2 repeated measure 
analysis of variance with the upper and lower 25 percexit of the students on 
number anxiety serving as one dichotomy, a median split on facilitating 
test anxiety serving as the second dichotomy, and pre-test, post-test 
scores as the third dichotomy. 

The results in Table 2 indicate that both number and test anxiety 
x^ere consistently enough associated x-7ith task performance to produce 
significant effects across both pre and post tests, although these effects 
were not strong. The disturbing aspects of this analysis lay, however, in 
the magnitude of the xrlthin subjects error term (error 2) which was quite 
substantially greater than the betx/een subjects error term (error 1). 

This state of affairs suggested that an unidentified variable was probably 
operating in the change scores. This variable might have been a change 
in the number anxiety scores from pre to post test, but an analysis of 
these changes revealed that means were approximately identical from the 
pre to the post tests. Moreover, re -examination of the items in the number 
anxiety scale suggested x?hy no changes had occured xjith the methods course, 
namely many of the items dealt with the personal history of the respondent 
and thus made a change of response virtually impossible. To correct this 
problem, a decision X7as then made to change the scale from a number anxiety 
to an attitude tox7ard mathematics scale X7hlch v7ould have in it the possibility 
of change. 

Analysis of other aspects of the data Indicated that the Letter Sets did 
not correlate significantly with task performance, and the decision was 
made to change to numerical Induction tasks to accompany the arithmetic 
tasks . 



The aspect of this sub -study involving the reading tasks was originally 
intended to produce relationships between the reading and the arithmetic 
tasks. lk)X7ever, the diagnostic reading tasks were employed for the first 
time in the study, and it was at this point that the tasks, as orglnally 
constructed, x-7ere discovered to be much too difficult, with students 
responding approximately at random to tx/o of the four pupil protocols used. 
These tx7o protocols X7ere dan delj.ted and other modifications made to shorten 
the response time to the tx-7o remaining protocols. 



Table 1. Mean Performance on Arithmetic Teaching Tasks as a Function of 
Number Anxiety and Test Anxieti 



Facil. Number Anxiety 

Test High lx)w 

Anx. 





Pre 


jtost 


Pre 


Post 


High 


19.40 


22.40 


23.00 


19.10 


Low 


14.10 


17.90 


18.20 


23.20 



Repeated Measuices Table 



Source 


SS 


df 


MS 


p 


P 


between S's 
VKjmber anxiety 


117.62 


1 


117.62 


4.10 


05 


Test anxiety 


137.82 


1 


137.82 


4.01 


05 


No. anxiety by 
test emxlety 


103.50 


1 


103.50 


3.61 


ns 


Error 1 


1031.95 


36 


28.66 






within S' 8 












between tests 


78.02 


1 


78.02 


2.00 


ns 


No. anxiety 
by tests 


40.60 


1 


40.60 


1.03 


ns 


Test anxiety 
by taints 


117.60 


1 


117.60 


3.01 


ns 


No. anxiety by 
tests anxiety 
by tests 


8.79 


1 


81.79 


2.09 


ns 


Error 2 


1405.99 


36 


39 06 







rr 
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Follovilng this sub»study, the number amslety scale t7as reconstructed 
into. a mathematics attitude scale and tried out on a group of elementary 
teachers enrolled in graduate course and arithmetic methods along ulth the 
arithmetic tasks. The correlation bet^ieen the scale and the tasks was 
only .03, however, and additional rei'lslon was then under talcen. 

Sub-study 3 . This sub-study was conducted In the fall of 1SS5 across 
multiple sections of three methods courses: arithmetic, science and language 
arts. The students In the arithmetic methods course were pre and post 
tested on all arithmetic tasks and the revised mathematics attitude scale. 

In addition, the career Involvement scale, and a preliminary form of the 
marriage versus career scale was administered during the middle of the 
course. Students in the science course were pre and post tested on the 
science tasks, while students In the reading course were tested over the 
reading tasks near the end of the course. 

In addition. Dr. Ullllam Dorjell at the University of Illinois used 
the reading tasks on a pre-post test basis with tx-70 section of students 
in a reading methods course at that institution. 

The results of the study of arithmetic course Indicated, first, that 
there was no association beti7een the arithmetic attitude score and perfor- 
mance on the arithmetic tasks. Slight changes did occur on the arithmetic 
attitude score, but these changes were not significant, and there was no 
indication that attitudes toward arithmetic XTere significantly associated 
with changes in arithmetic task performance. Second, xio association could 
bs found between the number icnl induction test and arithmetic task performance. 
These findings were largely consistent with previous findings and suggested 
that both numerical induction and arithmetic attitudes were, at best, weak 
influences on task performance. 

Examination of arithmetic task performance in relation to career 
involvement indicated, hox^ever, that career involvement had a distinct 
influence on arithmetic task performance. First, it was significantly and 
strongly (p<.01) associated with pre-test performance on the arithmetic 
tasks. Second, changes in performance during the course were tTholly associ- 
ated with career motivation, with the group below the median in this 
variable increasing approximately two-thirds of a standard deviation in 
performance between the pre and the post test. 

Because approximately half of the students enrolled in arithmetic 
methods were also enrolled in the science methods course, the influence 
of career involvement could also be examined xTith respect to the science 
tasks. The results were almost identical to those for arithmetic, with 
career involvement being associated with pre-test performance on the science 
tasks at p<.01 and the belot'7 the median group in career motivation gaining 
about two-thirds of a standard deviation on the science tasks xfith the 




course. 




Subsequently, the effects of career motivation on the pre-tests In 
science and arltlimetlc were examined X7lth the primary and the Intermediate 
teachers, and tasks, separated. The pattern of results Indicated that the 
effects tended to be grade and task specific, that ia^ the greatest In- 
fluences of career motivation for primary teachers appeared In their per- 
formance of the primary taskr^ while the greatest effect for Intermediate 
teachers reappeared In their performance of the Intermediate tasks. This 
result suggested why a distinction between tasks for primary teachers and 
tasks for Intermediate teachers should be maintained, namely, each group 
seems best motivated to perform those tasks specific to the grade range In 
which they are Involved. 

Other effects of interest from this sub-study were first, that career 
motivation was not associated with performance of the reading tasks; 
second, that numerical Induction was not associated with performance of 
these tasks, and third, that career motivation was not associated with 
attitudes toward marriage versus career, and the latter was not associated 
with task performance. 

In addition, the study conducted by Powell at the University of Illinois 
Indicated that there were significant changes In the ability of students 
in a diagnostically oriented course in teaching reading to perform the 
diagnostic reading tasks, but not in the word -ranking or sequencing task 
In reading. These results suggested, but did not conclusively establish, 
that a problem existed with the work-ranking task. Intensive examination 
of the diagnostic tasks and the scoring system, by Powell, also revealed 
a number of shortcomings In them, and changes were subsequently made In 
task format and scoring to correct these shortcomings. 

Betcjeen the third and fourth sub -studies, the career Involvement scale 
was Item anallzed and revised, a verbal Induction scale was created and 
dry<-run, the numerical Induction scale was item analyzed and extended. 
Following these revisions, a battery for primary teachers and a battery 
for Intermediate teachers X7ere formed such that each ginup had science, 
arithmetic and reading tasks appropriate to its grade range, while all 
other scales, namely, verbal induction, numerical Induction and career 
Involvement were common across grade ranges. 

Sub -study 4 . The purpose of the sub -study x7as to ascertain the time 
requirements for performing the various Instruments, and to examine the 
Interrelationships among them. Tlie study conducted among undergraduates 
completing reading, arithmetic, science and methods courses who volunteered 
to take the battery appropriate to their grade level preference on one 
of two evenings. The volunteers were then signed, and the testing arranged; 
unfortunately, however, many of those volunteering did not appear for 
testing, so that an N of only 35, Intermediate and primary teachers pooled, 
were actually tested. This factor badly damaged the study since separate 
analyses of the data for primary and Intermediate teachers were precluded, 
and a correlational analysis of the scores of the tx70 groups pooled was 
accomplished only through Z score transformations of the major scores for 
each group. 



The results of this study did, however, have certain significant 
conseciuences. First, the mean performance time was in excess of i^io hours, 
approximately one hour longer than the maximum performance allowable in the 
field for the direct (face to face) testing of teachers. Thus a drastic 
reduction in tasks and scales was Imperative. Second, the correlations 
among the tasks and scales indicated that the numerical induction scale 
was not significantly assodsted with the Z score for the arithmetic tasks, 
but the latter was associated with the Z score for the science task and 
the diagnostic reading task. The work-ranking task in reading, however, 
showed negative associations Td.th the diagnostic reading task, and the 
science and arithmetic Z scores. A dlstlncly disturbing state of affairs. 

As a result of this study, the numerical induction test was dropped 
and the verbal induction test revised and moved into the TCS as a power 
test. In addition, the format of the diagnostic tasks in reading and 
arithmetic was modified to reduce response time. 

It should be noted that while sub-study 4 was underway, a pilot study, 
conducted by Rex BroX'in, was initiated with a full battery of tasks in 
teaching reading, and that the final revision of the reading tasks Issued 
from the results of this study, which is described in Chapter II of the 
report. 

Revision of the Teacher Characteristics Schedule . As originally 
constructed by Ryans' , the Teacher Characteristics Schedule contained 
350 items to which approximately 650 responses were required since some 
items required three responses. From these items 10 scales were extracted: 

Xco friendly, understanding vs cool, aloof classroom behavior; 

Yco responsible, business like vs slipshod classroom behavior; 

Zco stimulating imaginative vs dull, routing classroom behavior; 

B permissive, child-centered vs traclltlonal, subject-centered 
educational vle^Tpolnt; 

R attitude tov7ard pupils 

Rl attitude toward democratic pupil practices 

Q attitude toward school staff 

I verbal intelligence 

V validity of response 

S emotional stability 

The extraction of the scales from the items was accomplished by a 
key for each scale (score key 111) and each key was constructed in such a 
way that responses to individual items were scored on more than one scale. 
That is, a single response might be counted on as many as three scales. 

The overlap among the scales was, of course, very high, invariably producing 
significant correlations among all the scales among elementary teachers, 
and in the study of beginning teachers immediately preceding the present 
study, invariably producing a single factor. 



Because of the original TCS was long and time consuming and relatively 
undifferentiated for elementary teachers, the objectives for revising it 
were both to decrease its length and increase the Independence of the scales 
while maintaining reasonable reliability* These objectives were accomplished 
in a series of studies extending over a three year period, of which only 
the first three sub-studies are reported in this Appendix, while the major 
pilot studies are reported in Chapter 2. 

Sub-study 1 . In the first phase of this sub-study, four moves were 
made. First, scales I and V were dropped from the TCS. I was dropped 
primarily because it loaded with the personal-social scales in the TCS 
rather than with arithmetic and reading task performance in the preceding 
study of beginning teachers. V was dropped because no evidence of its 
validity have ever been produced. Second, all factual items in the TCS 
v/ 7 ere eliminated. These items covered such matters as the grade level in 
which the respondent taught, the kind of conmunlty in which he taught, and 
so on. Third, the remaining items were then Item-analyzed, using the re- 
sponses of the beginning teachers from the preceding project, on the 
criterion of association with the total score? This item analysis revealed 
that a large group of pictorial items used as quasi-pro jectlve items in 

the original TCS were not associated with the total scores of the scales 
to ^ich they were ordered, and all such items were eliminated. In 
addition, the Items on scales R and R1 were found to overlap so greatly 
that these two scales were collapsed into a single scale. Finally, all 
Items on any scale which failed to associate with the total score for that 
scale at the 20 percent level or less under Chi Square, using the upper 
and lower 27 percent of those scores on the scale as the criterion groups, 
were eliminated. Fourth, the items of Scales X and Y, which predicted the 
presence of problems with discipline and in teaching reading among beginning 
teachers, were further item-analyzed by utilizing the group with discipline 
problems and reading problems as one criterion and the group with no problems 
as beginning teachers as the other criterion^ Items \diich discriminated 
between these tifo groups at the 20 percent level or less by Chi Square were 
then added back into the appropriate one of these two scales if they had 
Initially been deleted for failing to associate with the total scores on 
their scale. The latter move, it should be noted, potentially enhanced 
the future validity of each scale, but also Increased the heterogeneity of 
each. 



The moves described above produced a residual group of 140 items 
distributed over seven scales; the total scores points over the seven vicales 
was 336, however. Indicating that very great overlap among the scales con- 
tinued to exist. To put the matter another way, most of the discriminating 
items discriminated on more than one scale, suggesting that a large source 
of conmon variance existed among sub -sets of scales if not among all scales* 



In th« second phese of this sub-study, s set of appvoxlnetely 90 
score protocols were drawn from a study by Relsert (15) In which the 
original ICS had been used with beginning elementary teachers. These 
protocols were then re-scored using die newly derived scoring keys, and 
the split-half reliabilities of each scale calculated. The results seemed 
disastrous, with most of the reliabilities running less than .50, and the 
reliability of the revised Y scale being negative (If one can call a 
negative £ a reliability). Reliabilities of magnitude obtained clearly 
indicated very great Item heterogeneity, but a part of the problem was 
Interpreted to lie In the nature of Relsert' s sample, idilch was one- third 
regularly certified teachers and two- thirds non-certlfled teachers, an 
extraordinarily heterogeneous group, a substantial part of which was drawn 
from secondary teachers who had switched to elementary following graduation. 

During the Interval In which the first sub-study was being conducted, 
a number of additional items which were ultimately to be placed in the B 
scale (child-centered vs subject-centered) were under construction. These 
items were initially placed hi a scale named "authority-sharing vs authority- 
centering" which was tried out In a group of undergra^ates at Miami 
University by Dr. M.E. Fakouri. Subsequently, 10 items from this scale 
wer ' selected as holding some promise, and placed with the 140 items from 
tht lUS, resulting in a new form (E65) with 150 items. 

Sub-atudv 2 . Like the foregoing sub-study, this one had two phases. 

In the first phase 115 undergraduates in elementary education at the 
junior level were administered Form E65 of the TCS. Bach item was then 
correlated (bi-serial) with the total score for its scale, and in addition, 
the percent correctly responding to each item was obtained. The data 
resulting from these analysis were reasonably complex since virtually 
every item of the 140 drawn from the original TCS was ordered to more than 
one scale. The problem thus became to eliminate an item from a scale with 
which it did not correlate and retain it in a scale with which it did 
correlate. This problem was resolved by ranking all items in each scale 
according to their bi -serial £ and eliminating from the scale those Items 
which correlated less than .20 with the total score for that scale. Under 
this procedure ax^ item which failed to yelld a bl-serlal £ of .20 on any 
scale was eliminated from the schedule, but any item xdiich correlated with 
any scale .20 or more was kept la that scale, thus, some (in fact, many) 
items were retained in more than one scale since they were originally scored 
oy Ryans' in that scale and continued to correlate iflth the total score for 
the scale. 

After the items had been ordered to scales, items within scales were 
matched on the basis of bis-r and percent passing so that two equal halves 
were hypothetically produced. 



In addition to the above procedures, the Items remaining after item 
analysis were also subjected to Intercorrelations by means of phi co- 
efficients, and the resulting matrix of phi coefficients favored by the 
principal components method with oblimin rotation to oblique factors. 

The results were, however, completely uninterpre table, and the notion of 
extracting a new set of homogeneous scales from the items was set aside. 



In the second phase of this sub-study. Form ESS of the TGS was adminis- 
tered to 40 graduate students enrolled in a summer school course. The 
resulting protocols were then scored on the split score keys developed 
from the analysis of the undergraduate sample. The results were as follows. 



Scale 



No. of Items^ 



rxx 



X 

Y 

Z 

R-Rl 

Q 

B 

S 



28. 

28 

24 

34 

30 

30 

30 



. 66 
.56 
.67 
.76 
.77 
.60 
.71 



During the period chat the reliability studies of Form E 65 were 
being conducted, work was also continued on the authority-centering vs 
authority-sharing scale, for which a number of new items had to be written. 

At the same time, the career involvement scales were under development as 
described in the earlier sections of this Appendix. Following the reliability 
study described above, both the career motivation scale for teachers (14 
items) and the authority-centering vs authority-sharing scales (16 items) 
were ordered to the Schedule, which had been by thi^ time reduced to 120 
items from the original TCS. The resulting form of the revised TCS was 
called Form E66, and with it a number of pilot studies were initiated, as 
described In Chapter 2. 



*Thls Is the nunber items scored. Since an item could be scored on more 
than one scale, the sum of the scored items across scales is greater than 
the number items in the Schedule. 
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Data Sheet for Teachera 



Hbw many years have you taught In your present school? . In 

your present school system? 

Have you taught in other school systems? yes no. If "yes," how many 
. What was the last year you taught in another system? 

- • 



Do you hold the 3.A. or B.S.? yes no; year completed . The 

M.A. or M.S.? yes no; year completed . The M.A. or M.S. plus 

30 hours of credit beyond? yes no; year completed . 

Which grade<s) have you taught other than the one you now teach? 



With respect to your teaching, in which school subjects do you feel 
you have greatest interest and teaching skill? 



In which school subjects, if any, do you feel ycu have least Interest 
and least teaching skill? 



participate in an inservice program sponsored by your present 
school system during the past 18 months? yes no. If "yes}" which 
programs were most valuable to you? 
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Interview Schedule for Principals 
Questions : Responses : 



1. BACKGROimP OF PRINCIPAL 

A. Years as principal in this school? Years (excluding this year) 

B. Other capacities in this system? In this school 

In other schools 



c. 


Other experience and capacities 
including grades tauaht (in other 
svstems) . 


OTim EXPERIENCE 






D. 


Institution and year of M.S. Degree 


Institution 


Year 












E. 


Number of graduate hours beyond 
H.S. 


Graduate Hours 












F. 


Sex 


Male _ Female 







11. SOCIAL SCHOOL SITUATION 



A. Muoiber of pupils grades 1-6 


Number of ounils: 


B. Occupational background of parents. 


0CCUPATI0N4L STATUS OF PARENTS 


which of the following categories are 




most 


numerous In the student body? 




1. 


Upper middle and above 


1. 




Professional managerial 
(medium and large business) 




2. 


General middle 


2. 




teachers, small business, sales 




(employed), clerical 


3. 


3. 


Farm owners and manager 


4. 


Skilled labor 


4. 


5. 


Semi-skilled & unskilled 


5. 


6. 


Unskilled, sporadic employment. 


6. 




on relief 


Mixed (specify) 


C • Are 


the parents In your school 


Easy Difficult 


easy 


or difficult to work with? 


Comments: 



WhAt kinds of difficulties? 



Difficulties: 





What kinds of parents are easy 
to ifork with? 


^^e of parent: 


III. PROFESSIONAL DUTIES: 




A. 


When serious problems arise 


Office: 




In your duties as principal » 
what official do you confer 
most In order to work out a 


Name: 




solution? 


Title: 


B. 


Is there anyone who does direct 
classroom supervision besides 
yourself: 


Yes No 




What Is his title? 


Title: 




Is this a system-wide position? 


Yes No 


C. 


Approximately how much time 
does (official) 

spend on the average per week In 
direct classroom supervision? 


Average Number of Hburs 


b. 


What methods does ^^offlclal) 
most often employ? (e.g. confer- 
ences, visitation, etc.) 


Methods: 




Does (the official) 

usually report his progress In 
supervising? 


Yes No 




What type of reporting does he 
usually make? 


Type of report: 




To whom does he report? 


Official's title: 


E. 


Think of some of the outstanding 
teacher difficulty cases that you 
have had to deal with In this school. 
What kinds of difficulties did 


Teacher difficulty: 




these teachers have? 




F. 


Approximately how many hours per 
week, on the average, do you spend 
In direct classroom supervision? 


Hburs classroom observation: 



6 



What methods o£ supervision do 
you most often employ? 



Supervising methods: 



H. While supervising, what sort of 

things do you look for to determine Checklist: 
\diether a teacher is doing a good 
Job or not? 

Are these characteristics a part Yes __ No 
of some type of checklist which Explain "yes": 

you use during supervision? 



X. Thixiking in terms of your Teacher Problems 

present staff, which teachers 

have needed the most super- Name Type of Problem 

vision this year? (Note: 

jot down names, then go through 

list, identifying problem.) 



About how many hours per week, on 

the average, have been spent super- Hours Supervision: 
vising these teachers? 



Are these any teachers on your teachers Models 

present staff that you would ask to 

help new staff members with teaching? Name: 

What qualities do they possess that 
would cause you to choose them? 

(categories) 

Get names --qualities. 
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IV. OTHER RESPONSIBILITIES 



A. 


In the line and staff organi- 
zation of this school system 
who is your immediate superior 
(line)? 


Line Position 

Office: 

Hame: 


B. 


Have your teachers engaged in 
in-service training programs? 


Inservice 

Yes NO 




Hhat kinds of in-service 
activities? (also when) 


Activity: Date: 




Which of these activities are 
you required to conduct? 


Required Activities: 


C. 


How frequently and when do you 
hold faculty meetings? 


Faculty Meetings 
Freoueney: 

nil AH* 


D. 


How much time do you spend with 
parents on the average per week? 


Parent Contact 
Hours : - 


B. 


Do you perform any guidance 
functions? Hours per week? 


Guidance 

Yes HO , Hours 


P. 


How much independence are you 
given in running your school? 
(attempt to rate: Hone to complete) 


Independence 


6. 


To what teacher organizations do 
your teachers belong? 

Have any difficulties arisen with 
any of these organizations? 

Which ones? 

What kinds of difficulties? 


Org^anizations: 

Yes Ho 

Organization names: 
Difficulties: 




H. Do you have any dlfflcultiaa 
with "teacher cliques?" 

Type of difficulties: 



Clique Problems 



Type of difficulties: 


Yes W6 

Types: 


I. What Is the teacher turnover 
rate In your school? 


Turnover Rate 

School rate: / 

leave total 


Rate in the system: 


System rate: / 

leave total 


J« What is the ratio of the usual 
number of Job applications to 
the number of job vacancies? 


Applleatlon/vacancles 

Ratio: 


K. When you interview a prospective 
teacher for a position In your 
school, what selection criteria do 
you rely on the most? 


Teacher Personnel 
Selection criteria: (positive) 


What types of teachers do you try 
to avoid? 


Selection criteria: (negative) 
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TBACHBR BBH4VI0R WEIGHTING SOLE 

Shown b«low ar« a nunibar of atatMaanta of taachar eharaetarlatiea, 
including akllla, abilitiaa and bahaviora. Whila aaeh atataoMnt probably 
aacpraaaaa a ganarally daairabla charaetariatio of taaehara, tha waight 
givan to a particular charaetariatio aa a factor in taachar auccaaa ia 
likaly to vary from achool to achool and ayatan to ayatam dapanding on tha 
particular aatting and aituation. In order to find out what tha waight of 
each charaetariatio ia in your particular achool aatting, va aiuat aak you 
to waight each charaetariatio ralativa to aavaral othara. Wa have 
tharafora placed aaeh charaetariatio in aavaral different paira. Tha 
charaetariatica in each pair not onooaitaa: rather, they are ain^ly 
different. 

I 

TO ahow which of tha two charaetariatica in each pair haa tha greater 
waight aa a factor in taachar auccaaa in your particular aituation, proceed 
aa followa: 1. examine each mandiar of the pair; 2. chooaa that manibar of 

tha pair which haa tha greater waight aa a factor in taachar auccaaa in your 
aituation; 3. ahow tha amount of waight tha choaan mandiar haa over tha 
other maad>ar by circling “1", "2", or "3" on tha aeala next to tha choaan 
manbar. Do not mark on tha aeala next to tha other maori>ar. 

Circling "1" maana that you give only aliahtlv more weight to tha 
choaan mand>ar than to tha other member. 

Circling "2" maana that you give conaidarablv more weight to tha 
choaan manbar than to tha other member. 

Circling "3" maana that you give much more weight to tha choaan 
mand>ar than to tha other maBabar. 
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niXBs 



It skillful in tdtpt- 

Ing learning tasks to 321 

individual differences . » * 

Seeks widespread pupil 
participation In select** 3 2 1 

Ing and planning of units . . » 

of work 



Plano and organises 

dally classroom pro- 3 2 1 

gram In advance » » * 

Maintains atmosphere of 
acceptance and under- 321 
standing of pupils * » * 



Seeks to understand and 

reduce social -emotional 321 

problsBis of pupils « * -« 

It skillful In adapt- 
ing learning tasks to 3 2 1 

Individual differences . . * 

It consistent and firm 
In managing pupils 3 2 1 



Is skillful In arrang- 
ing learning tasks in 321 

a carefull seipienced, . » * 

logical order 



Readily shows affection 

for pupils 321 

* .it ■ ■ A 



Plano and organises 

dally classroom program 3 2 1 

in stance » « ♦ 



Encourages pupils to 

form small working 3 2 1 

groups » * ♦ 



Encourages and supports 
expression of Ideas 3 2 1 

by pupils . » . 



12 3 

■Till, I, T.— — ti 

12 3 

t T. ,t, 



12 3 



12 3 




12 3 




12 3 

I,, ■ ■ t — - A 



12 3 



12 3 



Readily shows affection 
for pupils 



It skillful In diagnosing 
learning difficulties among 
pupils 



Seeks widespread pupil par- 
ticipation In selecting and 
planning of units of work 

Is skillful In arranging 
learning tasks In a care- 
fully se<]uenced, logical 
order 

Establishes routines and 
limits that are well under- 
stood by pupils 

Seidcs to understand and re- 
duce social-emotional 
problesis of pupils 

Seeks widespread pupil parti' 
clpatlon in selecting and 
planning of units of work 

Encourages and supports 
expression of Ideas by 
pupils 



It consistent and firm In 
managing pupils 



Readily shows affection 
for pupils 



It consistent and firm In 
managing pupils 



It skillful In adapting 
learning tasks to Individual 
differences 



1A3 



PAIRS 



Seeks widespread pupil 

participation In select* 3 2 1 12 3 

Ing and planning of « » « * 

units of work 

Readily shows affection 

for pupils 3 2 1 12 3 



Is consistent and 
firm In managing 
pupils 

Encourages and sup- 
ports expression of 
Ideas by pupils 




Establishes routines 

and limits that are well 3 2 1 12 3 

understood by pupils . « * » ♦ - 



Encourages and 
supports expression 
of Ideas by pupils 

Establishes routines 
and limits that are 
well understood by 
pupils 



3 2 1 12 3 

• e » • 

3 2 1 12 3 

» * ^ « * * 



Maintains atmosphere 
of acceptance 3 2 1 

understanding of pupils » * 



12 3 



A 



Plans and organizes 
dally classroom pro- 
gram In advance 

Is skillful In diag- 
nosing learning 
difficulties among 
pupils 



3 2 1 12 3 

» * ^ T . r— -a. 

3 2 1 12 3 



Is skillful In arranging 
learning tasks In a care- 
fully sequenced, logical 
order 

Is skillful In arranging 
learning tasks In a care- 
fully sequenced, logical 
order 

Seeks to understand and 
reduce social -emotional 
problems of pupils 

Establishes routines and 
limits that are well 
understood by pupils 

Maintains atmosphere of 
acceptance and understanding 
of pupils 

Plans and organizes dally 
classroom program In 
advance 

Encourages pupils to form 
small working groups 



Is skillful In diagnosing 
learning difficulties among 
pupils 

Maintains atmosphere of 
acceptance and under- 
standing of pupils 

Encourages pupils to form 
small working groups 





I 

I 

I 



I 

I 

I 



I 






OtoERING TASKS 

■ In this, task youi* problem is to bring some ‘kind of explainable, or meaningful order or 

organization to sets whose elements are disorderly or disorganized. In all of the sets 

shown below, it is possible to achieve more than one kind of explainable or meaningful 

order. Since you may not see all of the orders possible the first time you try a set, 

work through all of the sets,, putting do\7n the meaningful or explainable orders you see, 

. then go back and work on the sets that you might be able to find more order for with 

.additional effort. 

« 

SET 1 Arrange the letters in as many explainable, meaningful orders as you can. 



R 




r — '■ 

D 




E 




T 




I 



prder 1 



Order 2 

Order 3 ‘ 

Qrdei * ’ 

3ET 2 Arrange the words in as many meaningful orders as you can. 



Seldom 




Ships 




Steady 




Seas 




Strong 


• 


Sink 



Order 1 

^ ■ ■ 'P " » ■■■ ^ - 

Order 2 

'■ ■! - 

Order 3 

Order 4 

Order 5 

3 Arrance the following letter groups in as many explainable orders as you can. Each 
group has a number,. To save time, use the number of the group in making your orders 
rathQr than copying each letter group. 



RRROR 




NNANN 


• 


xxxxu 




FMMMNf 


• 


LILLL 



, 1 - 2 3 4 5 



Order 1 
Order 2 
Order 3 
Order 4 





SET 4 Arrange the following pictures in as many explainable, meaningful orders as you 
can. Each picture has a number. To save time, use the number of each picture 
in making. your orders. 




ii 



Order 1 
Order 2 
Order • 3 
Order 4 
Order 5 

r 

Order 6 



SET 5 Arrange the following numbers and operators ( +, -, x, = ) in as many true 

statements or true equations as you can. Do not put down equivalent equations . 
One example is given. 

m HQQEimQHil] 

Equation 1 9xl+3-5=7 (equivalent, 3 - 5 + 1 x 9 = 7, etc.) 

Equation 2 

Equation 3 

Equation 4 

Equation 5 ' • • 

Equation 6 

Equation 7 

Equation 8 



>> ' 
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